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SONG. 


SWALLow, foretelling a rainy day, 
Skimming the swathes of the new-mown 
hay, 
Fly high, fly low, 
I'd have you know, 
Nought care I of to-morrow’s weather, 
For my love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet — 
** Sweet,”’ did you say, little bird ? ‘**Sweet, 
sweet !” 


Swallow, foretelling a sunny sky, 
Merrily circling the poplars high, 

Fly high, fly low, 

I'd have you know, 
Or skies be sunny, or day be drear, 
Nought care I of the morrow’s weather, 
My love is coming, and will be here ; 
My love and I will be together, 
And when that my love and I do meet — 
‘“*Sweet,’’ did you say, little bird ? ‘‘ Sweet, 


sweet !”’ 
Good Words. 
MEETING. 
So take my hand, and let all lingering 
cloud 


Be chased away. 
I would have loved you, dear, had you al- 
lowed, 
Nor said me nay ; 
I would have cherished you through all 
the years — 
Have stood beside 
To kiss your eyelids when they welled with 
tears ; 
But you denied. 
I would have given my life to save a pain, 
To ease a woe — 
Have brought a love which time should 
test in vain ; 
But you said no. 


Enough of idle words and useless blame ! 
All that is past. 
To our brief dream of summer-tide there 
came 
A biting blast ; 
And one bowed to the eastward, one the 
west. 
So torn apart, 
We lost the chance to bless and to be 
blest, 
Heart driven from heart. 








Song, etc. 


You thought me faithless, and I thought 
you cold — 
Alas, the pain ! 
All is forgotten, darling, now I hold 
Your hand again. 


We know that both were foolish, one was 
wrong, 
And both were true ; 
We know that both have suffered much 
and long. 
O love, we knew 
That all must yet be righted, soon or late, 
Ere we should die ; 
And so we were content to pray and wait, 
Both you and I— 
Content if but one pressure of the hand, 
Before the night, 
Should tell us all that we could understand, 
And give us light ; 
Content if doubt and pain should pass 
away 
Into the glow 
Of sunset’s perfect peace. 
It has been so ! 


O darling, say 


And we can rest untroubled now, and see 
The sun descend ; 
No more of cloud to sever you and me 
Until the end ; 
No more of selfish doubt or mad distrust 
And troth undone ; 
But we shall pass beyond the ‘‘dust to 
dust ”’ 
Two souls in one. 
ArtTuuR L. SALMON. 
Chambers’ Journal, 


THE SOVEREIGN POET. 


HE sits above the clang and dust of time, 

With the world’s secret trembling on his 
lip. 

He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not 
climb. 


The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 

His might, his spell, we know not what 
they be ; 

We only feel, whate’er he uttereth, 

This savors not of death, 

This hath a relish of eternity. 

WILLIAM WATSON. 


Spectator. 

















Iceland 


From The Quarterly Review. 
ICELAND TO-DAY.' 


Tus old-world island, partly situated 
in the eastern, partly in the western 
hemisphere, is but a burnt-out cinder, 
more akin to a bit of the moon than to 
anything on this planet. Its northern 
coast touches the Arctic Circle, and it 
is six hundred miles from the coast of 
Norway, five hundred from Scotland, 
and about half as much from its nearest 
neighbor, Greenland. The North At- 
lantic surrounds it in rough and turbu- 
lent fashion with great dark-green 
rollers, that rival in size those of the 
Indian Ocean east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that try the landsman 
as severely as any waves that can be 
encountered within a week’s sail of 
England. Still, year by year Iceland is 
growing more attractive to the tourist. 
The works of Ida Pfeiffer, Lord Duf- 
ferin, and others, besides a host of 
Scandinavian and German writers, have 
brought the spirit of the country home 
to us. It is not yet flooded with tourist- 
ticket holders ; it has no ‘Grand Ho- 
tels,’? and waiters and ‘tips’? form 
no institution there. But it is by no 
means inaccessible ; trading steamers 
run from Newcastle and Leith, and 
twelve times a year the Danish mail- 
boats come over from Copenhagen to 
Granton (Edinburgh) to complete cargo 
and to take on board the English mails 
before departing for the run to these 
northern regions. If none of these 
means of communication serve, there 
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are, from March to September, a fleet 
of fishing-boats belonging to all nations, 
but especially to Norway and France, 
and an increasing number of trawlers 
from Grimsby. 

From the Faroe Islands, where the 
mail-boats call, to Iceland is about forty 
hours’ steaming. No part of the voyage 
is out of soundings, seeing that it fol- 
lows the line of submarine plateaw 
which, in the cretaceous period, existed 
as dry land right on from Norway to- 
Greenland, and at that time shut out. 
the waters of the Arctic Sea from mix-~ 
ing with the warmer Atlantic. This 
barrier gave southern Europe a warm 
and moist climate, while it evidently 
afforded to Iceland itself something of 
the weather of Naples to-day. The 
greatest difference lay in the extremes 
of winter cold rather than in the ex- 
tremes of summer heat, and this differ- 
ence was maintained geographically 
along to the mouth of the great Siberian 
rivers, as recent geological recoveries. 
of the mammoth prove to a certainty. 
But even in that remote past the flora. 
of Iceland could not compare with 
that of the now treeless Orkney andi 
Shetland Isles, where (as well as in 
Caithness and Sutherland) oak forests 
luxuriated in the vales, and the Scotch 
fir held undisputed possession of the 
hillsides. The great ice sheet that sub- 
sequently enveloped central Europe 
swept all before it, and vegetation be- 
came almost limited to the sphagnums, 
or, in favored spots, to the diminutive 
birch or salix, which are still found 
within the Arctic Circle. 

Most tourists see little of the ap- 
proach to Iceland, having to remain 
below while this last piece of rough 
sailing is traversed, for the waters of 
the Arctic Sea welcome the warmer 
Atlantic in tumultuous, if sportive, 
mood; but throughout the summer 
months the sea is full of life and ac- 
tivity, even before sighting the east 
coast of Iceland. Here lies the chosen 
haunt of the most gigantic cod in the 
world, and a Catholic country like 
France, with its special needs, is fully 
alive to the fact. The Bretons in par- 
ticular, from Paimbeeuf and St. Malo, 
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contingents. As the steamer makes 
her way among these broad-beamed, 
roomy tubs of ponderous size, each 
with the image of the Virgin Mary in 
its cabin, the unvarying monotone of 
the fisherman breaks upon the ear : — 


Jean Francois de Nantes, 
Jean Francois, 
Jean Francois ; 


reminding the traveller that the sing- 
er’s heart is far off, along the shores 
of La Manche, or on the Biscayan 
coast. The boats now reeking of bilge- 
water and salt pickle will be laden to 
the gunwales by August, when the fogs 
and mists come down, and the shorten- 
ing days and driving hurricanes warn 
them to make for more favored regions. 
But the warning does not come to all. 
This Iceland sea, generous in her gifts, 
exacts blood-money in lavish fashion. 
A bit of consecrated ground up one of 
these fiords, where the lava blocks and 
the glaciers hug the land, receives the 
dodies that are washed ashore; and 
every fishing centre of the west of 
France also has a tablet to those ‘* Lost 
‘at Sea, off the coast of Iceland,’’ with 
blank spaces left for those that are to 
follow. A national cruiser is sent 
north by the French Republic to main- 
tain order, to deliver the fishermen’s 
letters, and to superintend a commer- 
cial undertaking which annually pro- 
duces for France a liberal harvest 
during the short summer that it lasts. 
The labors of the fishermen are all but 
incessant. There is little to remind 
them when night comes round ; only 
the crow of the watchful cock that they 
have on board tells when it ought to be 
morning at home. The almost unend- 
ing day varies somewhat in its moods ; 
“night” (by the clock) gives a pale, 
cold light resembling no other, until 
again the sun hastens up boldly, after 
his brief dip in the Arctic Sea, and the 
true morning at last appears in an or- 
thodox and proper manner. 

The story of the discovery of Iceland 
requires to be re-told. The Irish monk, 
Dicuil, wrote, about the year 825, a 
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are strongly represented, while Tré- 
port, Boulogne, and Dunkirk send their 


book ‘‘De mensura orbis terre.”’ In 
the seventh chapter he relates how some 
clerics, with whom he had conversed 
about thirty years before, described to 
him Ultima Thule, a land in the North- 
ern Ocean. The description applies 


‘accurately to Iceland. Seventy years 


later the Norwegian viking Naddod 
(Naddoth) was blown out of his course 
upon the shore. He gave the country 
the name of Snowland (Sneland). 
Shortly after him Gardar Svavarson, a 
Swede domiciled in the Danish island 
Sealand, sailed round Iceland, and from 
his name it was called Gardar’s-Holme. 
A third discoverer was Floki, Vilger- 
da’s son, who gave the island the name 
in which it sadly glories to this day. 
The dates of these discoveries must lie 
within the decade 860-70. Four years 
later Ingolf Arnarson took up his abode 
on the barren shore of Reykjavik, 
where now stands the capital of Ice- 
land. The work of colonization, thus 
begun, was completed about sixty years 
later. Fair-haired Harold of Norway 
so oppressed the old independent tribal 
rulers that many of his subjects fled — 
men of good family and position — to 
seek a home and freedom in Iceland ; 
and, while the tenth century was but 
in its second decade, the colonists es- 
tablished a free republic, which lasted 
for over three hundred years. At this 
time the Althing met for two weeks 
each summer, and under its own in- 
dependent government a considerable 
degree of national prosperity was at- 
tained. But quarrels which arose in 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury between the ecclesiastical and sec- 
ular authorities, on the fateful question 
of the immunities of the clergy, brought 
about interference by the metropolitan 
of Drontheim, and also by the king 
of Norway, who suborned chief against 
chief in the island, and kept a civil 
war alive for nearly half a century. 
The exhausted country then joined 
Norway in a personal union, 1262-64, 
and remained united till 1380, when 
both countries were joined to Den- 
mark through the marriage of Hakon 
VI. of Norway, with Margaret, queen 
of Denmark. 
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Various attempts, subsequently made, 
to incorporate the island with Denmark 
have failed, though at times the lamp 
of national life has burnt so low as 
nearly to be extinguished. It would 
be difficult, therefore, to say whether 
Iceland is now regarded at Copenhagen 
as a colony, a province, or a depen- 
dency, and the Icelanders wisely con- 
tent themselves with carrying their 
assertion of autonomy only as far as 
existing laws and obvious expediency 
warrant. After 1850 much bad blood 
between the island and Denmark was 
created, chiefly from the fact that the 
measures which Christian VIII. had 
adopted for settling the position of Ice- 
land in the new constitutional empire 
of Denmark were immediately after 
his death faithlessly suspended. Dis- 
affection was at once fanned into a 
flame by the dispersion, in 1851, of the 
Constituent Assembly, accompanied by 
a foolish threat of military interference 
with a country where it is penal to 
bear arms, and where the whole popu- 
lation represented the very ideal of 
loyalty. Especially were the people 
indignant at the attempt to make a 
country, which enjoyed special laws, 
customs, and privileges, into a province 
of Denmark; and at the proposal to 
send the customs and indirect taxes 
direct to the Danish exchequer, with- 
out allowing the Althing to have a 
voice in the raising of the levies. The 
principle contended for by the early 
colonists in America soon showed itself 
here ; namely, that “ taxation and rep- 
resentation go together.” 

Reykjavik salutes the traveller with 
an ancient fishy smell; and it is, as a 
harbor, difficult of approach, for every 
vessel from the south or the east has to 
round a rather extensive peninsula, 
and to skirt the volcanic rock of Eldey. 
Still, it is partially sheltered on the 
landward side, and it has a few islands 
stretching out to break the surf sea- 
ward. Fish predominates there ; fish 
in every stage of salting and drying ; 
fish waiting to be cured ; stacks of fish 
ready for transport ; great packages of 
fish loading the ponies. Fish is indeed 
a prime necessary of life for the whole 
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people. No true Icelander ever tires 
of stock fish. Every part, almost, of 
the animal is useful; even the bones 
are preserved and dried for fuel. 

The capital, with nearly five thou- 
sand inhabitants, boasts of one square, 
in which stands the statue of Thor- 
waldsen, whom the Icelanders are 
proud to claim as one of themselves. 
In point of fact, he was of Icelandic 
lineage, but was born in the longitude 
of the Faroes, his parents being on 
board a Danish ship bound for Copen- 
hagen at the time of his birth. The 
font he presented to the cathedral and 
dedicated to his native land (terre sibi 
gentilice, as the inscription on the ped- 
estal runs) is one of the few art treas- 
ures of theisland. Aristocratic society 
is represented by the governor, the 
bishop, the masters of the Latin, med- 
ical, and ecclesiastical colleges, the 
mayor, the judges of the High Court, 
and perhaps by a few of the wealthier 
visiting merchants, who spend five 
months of the year in the superintend- 
ence of their stores scattered about at 
various settlements, and then return 
thirteen hundred and fifty miles to Co- 
penhagen. Cut off for months from 
the outer world, the inhabitants have 
to be a world to themselves, and in 
such primitive conditions ‘‘ folk-lore ” 
always abounds. Though their half- 
dozen newspapers supply them with 
information on European affairs, they 
are not greatly interested in such top- 
ics, and changes of governments or of 
dynasties are little regarded. What 
happens in Seydisfiord on the extreme 
east, or at Akureyri in the north, is of 
greater moment to them than the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, or the passing of 
our Parish Councils Bill. There are 
few amusements and no national pas- 
times; hearty laughter is seldom 
heard ; life is always taken seriously, 
and to the outsider it seems tame and 
joyless. Yet poor and hard as are the 
ordinary conditions of his life, the pas- 
sionate love of the Icelander for his 
home cannot be over-estimated. It is 
this patriotic passion which inspires 
their national song, wedded to the tune 
of our ‘‘God save the Queen.’’ Here 
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is the closing stanza, which we quote 
from the rendering of Mr. A. J. Sy- 
mington :— 

Old land of ice, 

Dearly beloved native land, 

Fair maid of the mountains ! 

The best luck attend thee 

Ever, we pray, 

As long as shall last 

All the years of the world ! 


An atmosphere of singular clearness 
and purity is secured by the dryness of 
the summer, and by the winds that 
sweep the island clear of all miasma. 
Owing to the remarkable rarity of the 
air, distances are deceptive to a degree 
not witnessed elsewhere. Not even 
the Mediterranean itself in early au- 
tumn can, in this respect, match the 
perspective. To the eye a snow-moun- 
tain, which by the map is some fifty 
miles distant, appears within an easy 
ride of thirty miles. But when two 
weary, laborious days have passed, and 
the traveller is but beginning to ascend 
its spurs, the reality dawns upon him. 
In the brisk and bracing air, however, 
the spirits cannot droop, and actual 
distance is forgotten. As the head of 
one fiord after another is passed, each 
Opening out a panorama equal in ex- 
tent to that which is gained by looking 
northwards from the summit of the 
Simplon Pass, a feeling of the grandeur 


of nature is produced which could 
hardly elsewhere be obtained. 
Bjérn Gunnlaugson mapped the 


whole island with as much precision as 
is attained by our own Ordnance Sur- 
vey on the larger scale; and, unless 
there are days and nights of continu- 
ous mist or fog, there is less danger of 
losing the way than there used to be in 
ascending Ben Nevis before the path 
from Fort William was completed. If, 
however, it rains in Iceland, it rains in 
such torrents that one inch is often 
recorded in an hour. When the piti- 
less icy sleet comes down, a rain-gauge 
is useless, and records are at the best 
imperfect. The fearful tempests of 


an Iceland winter root up everything. 
They rage for days together with a 
force and fury that makes a storm on 
the Jungfrau Alps a plaything in com- 
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parison. The perennial snowline is 
lower than in more southern latitudes. 
In Iceland it may be marked off at 
three thousand feet; in the Alps it is 
nine thousand feet; and among the 
summits of the Apennines it is five 
hundred feet higher. 

To go to Iceland too early in the sea- 
son is a mistake. Ponies fit to carry 
are seldom to be had before June, and 
there is little grass for them to live on 
before that time. In spring the fisher- 
men, who act as guides, are at sea; 
the bogs are impassable, and the melt- 
ing of the snow converts the country 
into a morass. From July to the mid- 
dle of September is on the whole the 
best period for a visit, and July and 
August are the true summer months. 
No traveller should fail to take a suit of 
yellow oilskins and a ‘‘sou-wester ;”’ 
umbrellas are useless. Christmas too 
has its charms, even though the Arctic 
night is at its darkest, and the cold at 
its sharpest. There is then often a 
spell of settled weather; the aurora 
borealis is in its fullest splendor ; and 
the indoor employments of the people 
are in their most vigorous activity. 
Fishing- nets are repaired, socks and 
mittens knitted, shoes made ; and the 
spinning-wheel and the weaving-loom 
are never silent. But the closeness 
and unventilated atmosphere in the 
houses, the rancid smell from the oil 
lamps, and the overcrowded rooms, 
offer serious drawbacks to enjoyment. 
Were fuel more plentiful, no doubt 
ventilation would be more encouraged ; 
as it is, conservation of warm air, how- 
ever heated, is a prime necessary of 
existence. 

This land, poor in all else, has in 
the aurore of its long winter nights, 
a wealth of riches that the gorgeous 
though short sunsets of the tropics 
sannot equal. No grander sight for 
the human eye exists on earth than 
these streamers, one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles long, pushing 
towards the magnetic zenith ; or, anon, 
changing into magnificent coronz with 
a coloring that no brush can depict, 
and that the truest artist can but 
faintly attempt to reproduce. Waves 
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upon waves now cross each other, leap- 
ing rapidly to and fro with ever chang- 
ing form, or dart singly towards the 
pole-star, only to sink into a temporary 
thick darkness, which seems all the 
darker for the previous blaze of light. 
Attaining a maximum of development 
at the time of the winter solstice, this 
mysterious phenomenon of nature — 
for science has yet done nothing more 
than speculate and theorize about it — 
gives no light of any value to the Ice- 
landers. Its actual il:uminating power 
is not greater than that of a quarter- 
old moon, and it is invisible when 
the moon is near the full. It refuses 
to be caught by the camera ; spectrum 
analysis, so useful a witness-bearer with 
distant heavenly bodies, is helpless in 
its presence ; and it lasts so short a 
time, when at its very best, that tracks 
over the snowy wastes are never trav- 
elled by its help. It counts almost as 
a by-product in the economy of nature, 
though we have come within measur- 
able distance of truth when we state 
that it is intimately connected with 


terrestrial magnetic phenomena. The 
aurora australis of the south never 


approaches the magnificence of that 
which is witnessed on the verge of the 
Arctic Circle. Still further polewards, 
it may be added, the aurora has a ten- 
dency to decrease in brilliancy, at least 
in many of its individual types. Is 
there, it has been often asked, any 
sound associated with the appearance ? 
Popular belief avers that there is an 
audible noise ; but Tromholt’s scien- 
tific investigations, the fullest, the 
longest-continued and most searching 
that have been made, tell us that abso- 
lute silence reigns. 

As in Switzerland, so in Iceland, the 
advance in winter and the retrogres- 
sion in summer of the ends of the 
glacier fields, the glacier body all the 
while moving on, are perfectly estab- 
lished facts. A cool summer produces 
less retrogression, and this is followed 
by a more severe winter and a greater 
advance, though the open sea which 
surrounds the island prevents the in- 
tensity of cold from passing beyond a 
certain point. There is rarely floe-ice 
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of any consequence, as on the Green- 
land coast opposite. The statement 
that the land was covered with forest 
growth as late as the tenth century 
wants corroboration; but the size of 
the birch trunks which are found in 
the bogs is in its favor. No remains 
of the pine tribe, it is to be observed, 
have been discovered, and this piece 
of negative evidence implies that the 
soil or climate in previous centuries did 
not materially differ from its present 
conditions. The sagas repeatedly refer 
to the forests, and the outlaws and 
wild cattle that they harbored ; but the 
woodland areas of which they speak 
are geographically now covered by 
bogs. No doubt the vast tracts in the 
south, that have been covered at dif- 
ferent times by volcanic eruptions, to 
some extent account for the hideous 
wastes which confront the modern 
traveller. Grossman says of his last 
year’s journey, that existing evidences 
prove that Iceland was at one time 
covered with an ice-cap similar to that 
which Greenland still possesses ; and 
Mr. Thoroddsen (Proceedings of the 
Geogr. Soc. of Berlin) is equally posi- 
tive that ‘‘during the glacial period 
Iceland was totally covered with an 
ice-cap of a thickness of about one 
thousand metres.”’ 

Roads, in our sense of the term, and 
bridges, are among the great wants of 
the country. The former are often 
mere tracks, from which, where there 
is much traffic, the stones are taken off, 
never, as with us, laid down. When 
the track wears so deep that riding 
becomes impossible, a parallel line is 
adopted, and thus many ‘‘ roads” are 
found running side by side. The Ice- 
landic travelling-box, which supplants 
the Gladstone bag and the solid leather 
portmanteau, is fifteen inches high, ten 
inches wide, and twenty-two inches 
long; it is a necessary institution of 
the country, two of them being slung 
across a pony’s back. The art of pack- 
ing is only acquired by experience. 
Every article must be wedged in so 
tightly that none can move. 

Iceland depends on its ponies. With- 
out its shaggy friends inland commu- 
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nication would be at a standstill. To 
these Northern dwellers they are the 
very ‘‘ship of the desert ;”’ they are 
ubiquitous ; they meet one everywhere ; 
there is almost nowhere that they can- 
not go, and almost nothing that they 
cannot accomplish. Ladies must, how- 
ever, be prepared to adopt native 
ways ; they must either ride man-fash- 
ion, or else use the women’s special 
saddle, which is practically a chair with 
a high back, set sideways on the horse. 
The English side-saddle is less suitable 
for Icelandic roads and travel. Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer, who was not a clever 
équestrienne, tried it with painful re- 
sults. ‘‘I do not know,” she sadly 
says, ‘“‘how often I fell and cut my 
hands ;”’ that is, on the jagged points 
of lava. Those, however, who accept 
the teaching of experience find these 
ponies comfortable and easy to ride, 
whether at a canter or gallop. It is 
not every horse that can be taught the 
former gait, and hence a good canterer 
fetches an exceptional price, and is 
never exported. As stallions run loose 
all the year round, there is no choice in 
breeding ; and until this haphazard 
fashion is altered, there cannot be the 
improvement of which the race is ca- 
pable.? 

Good fishing may be had for the 
asking. Of course near the Canneries, 
the salmon are strictly preserved ; but 
the rules of the Reykjavik Angling 
Club are not such as would quite pass 
muster with the conservators of the 
Thames. In other respects sportsmen 
find little encouragement to visit Ice- 
land, for the Arctic fox is more easily 
stalked in Alaska than here ; and the 
few herds of reindeer now keep them- 
selves to the least accessible part of 
the inland plateau, where it is difficult 
to carry a rifle. The wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the numerous sea-birds is not 
sport, while half the creatures that fall 
to the gun are either too coarse for 
food, or cannot be recovered when 
killed. 


1 The prevailing colors are black, grey, or chest- 
nut ; they run from ten to twelve hands in height ; 
those sent to this country are generally five years 
old, and they realize 6l, or upwards at port of 
arrival, 
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The centre of Iceland is chiefly oc- 
cupied by a plateau, averaging two 
thousand feet above the sea-level, 
broken in places by the Jokulls, that 
send their spurs down into it, and by 
the broad and rapid rivers that are met 
in the most unexpected places. Here 
and there rise low hills, holding be- 
tween them valleys that at least are 
grassy during the brief summer. In 
such spots are set down lonely homes, 
separated by vast distances from their 
nearest neighbors, most of the acces- 
sible part of the farm consisting of bog 
and marsh, where the abundant cotton- 
grass only makes the monotony more 
profound. The same description ap- 
plies to many of the farms situated 
forty or fifty miles up the fiords, with 
this advantage in their favor, that the 
water forms a more convenient mode 
of external communication, and they 
are also nearer the fishing-grounds. 

But even this great central plateau, 
corresponding in its way to the Bog of 
Allen, could be made more accessible 
were the Danish or the local govern- 
ment equal to the task of forming a 
few arterial lines of road, and spanning 
the rivers with bridges. The latter 
task is not such a difficult undertaking, 
for the Olfusa Suspension Bridge, 
lately put up by English engineers, 
shows what can be done even in the 
exceptionally short summer that allows 
work to proceed. A couple of spans, 
two hundred and fifty-two and one 
hundred and twenty-six feet respec- 
tively, with a roadway of nine and one- 
half feet, now ensure a safe crossing, 
where formerly it was but a hard pony- 
swim at the bestof times. The planting 
of birch, willow, or mountain-ash for 
protection, must be left till a later day. 
It is possible that no plantation would 
survive, for the hurricanes sweep off 
everything from the poor foothold that 
is obtainable. The climate cannot be 
altered, but the drainage of bogs and 
morasses, with the excellent fall which 
can generally be obtained at no great 
distance, is wholly within reach. Na- 
ture will do the rest; better grasses 
would in a short time take the place of 
sedges and morass-growth that are dis- 
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placed. And, with more hay, the Ice- 
land farmer would be a prince indeed. 
The lakes are numerous, but, with one 
or two exceptions, small; they are 
commonly surrounded with a marshy 
expanse, resembling in general features 
the alluvial tract where the Rhone en- 
ters Lake Geneva. These stretches of 
land would produce excellent crops of 
grass, if even the slightest efforts were 
made at cutting open ditches, and mow- 
ing down the ranker vegetation for a 
year ortwo. At present many of them 
are practically unapproachable during 
the summer months, owing to the in- 
finite swarms of gnats and midges 
which abound, and which make even a 
temporary halt disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. Although unable to boast of 
the possession of ferocious mosquitoes, 
yet Iceland possesses in these countless 
and bloodthirsty legions a very fair 
equivalent to the insect troubles of the 
tropics. Wherever there are bog and 
morass, they swarm to a certainty ; 
and smoking and similar devices seem 
only to aggravate the trouble. The 
average Icelander, inured to the woe 
since childhood, makes little account of 
it; but the finer-skinned Englishman, 
or, worse still, Englishwoman, speedily 
becomes disfigured by the poisoned 
arrows of the enemy, and often suffers 
seriously. 

For the fauna, the botany, and the 
geology of the island, by far the best 
work is that of Professor Paijkull of 
Upsala, who spent ‘* A Summer in Ice- 
land” some thirty years since, and 
whose work, translated by the Rev. M. 
R. Barnard, B.A., ought to be con- 
sulted by every one desiring acquaint- 
ance with these subjects. He has, in 
fact, left little for other observers to 
note. Plovers, teal, snipe, ptarmigan, 
the snow owl, snow bunting, curlews, 
and wading birds are comparatively 
abundant ; gosanders, wild swans, and 
occasionally an eagle may be seen. 
Our common crow cannot stand the 
conditions of life imposed, but his 
place is fairly filled by the raven, to 
whom everything comes handy. Young 
lambs, eider-duck eggs, or any other 
tasty morsels are just as acceptable as 
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the refuse and garbage that he does so 
much to put out of the way. Hence 
the raven is tolerated for the good he 
does ; he is the chief sanitary official of 
the island. Flocks of tern and some of 
the family of gulls make their spring 
breeding haunts on the most desolate 
wastes imaginable, where they are 
seldom disturbed by the foot of man 
or by any of their natural enemies. 
On the terrible cliffs of the coast, 
the families of birdcatchers (and this 
dangerous work is kept very much in 
families) realize large sums of money 
at what seems the hazard of their 
lives. Safety as well as reward de- 
pend on the strength and quality of 
the ropes in use, and on the nerve 
and readiness displayed. 

A birchwood undergrowth, which 
averages six feet in height, is crossed 
at the head of some of the fiords near 
Akureyri. This town, the northern 
capital, boasts great antiquity, though 
it consists of a single row of houses ; 
and it bears the palm over every other 
part, seeing that it possesses a few 
mountain-ash-trees, that attain the re- 
spectable height of twenty to thirty 
feet. There were formerly more of 
these trees than now—some severe 
seasons having told on them — but they 
are jealously cared for, as among the 
sights of the island. They were planted 
and nourished by one of the traders of 
the place, whose name is held in grate- 
ful remembrance ; and it must be noted 
that the fiord at the inner extremity of 
which Akureyri nestles, is of greater 
absolute length than any other inlet. 
It is circuitous also and is protected on 
either side by ranges of hills varying 
from two thousand to three thousand 
feet in height. Still the sea-blasts rage 
with such violence near the coasts, that 
it would be impossible for trees, if 
planted, to take root without protec- 
tion, and it is only on the holms of a 
few sheltered fiords that this can be ob- 
tained. Even in the renowned ‘“ For- 
est,’ which is crossed on the three 
days’ ride to the Geysers, the willows 
are but a foot or two in height; and 
the birch-trees, monarchs of all, little 
taller than a walking-stick at their best, 
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can be readily pulled up, roots and all, 
and carried in the mouth by the hardy 
steed that munches them as he goes 
along. Several varieties of the salix 
are met with, but only in dwarfed spec- 
imens that are hardly worth recogni- 
tion. The native flora is limited, 
though it includes a wild strawberry 
that never fruits, blue violets that are 
scentless, and some ferns that hold 
their own bravely in the fight with 
adverse conditions. 

The Iceland moss of commerce (Ce- 
traria islandica) is collected but to a 
limited extent, and that more by way 
of a holiday employment for the women 
and children. It is seldom eaten by 
the people save when hunger pinches 
hard ; although, being richly amyla- 
ceous in character, it is not devoid 
of wholesome nutriment. Amsterdam 
claims the chief part of it, where the 
Dutch value it as a cheap and safe 
adulterant for the less costly quali- 
ties of cocoa. The low moorlands of 
the north-west peninsula produce it 
abundantly ; when dried, it is preferred 
boiled in milk and used asasoup. It 
is a soft, glutinous dish — useful for 
bronchial sufferers—but has rather 
a sickly flavor to stomachs used to 
stronger viands. 

The mountain summits of Iceland 
do not attain the height of even a re- 
spectable pass in the Alps —seldom 
rising beyond an altitude of four thou- 
sand feet. But, springing, as many of 
them do, from the very sea-level, they 
are more imposing in character than 
many mountains of greater elevation. 
Hecla runs to 4,961 feet high, and 
Oroefa Jokull, the highest summit in 
the island, reaches 6,241 feet. Not 
only is Iceland a volcanic land, but at 
sea also eruptions take place. Many of 
these are recorded, and there is no dif- 
ficulty in assigning the origin of the 
Westmann Islands to this agency. 
The volcanic activity of Iceland is 
unparalleled elsewhere. More than 


twenty of its Jokulls have given evi- 
dence of vitality since the first colo- 
nists arrived, and some of them on a 
scale of destructive ejection more than 
‘equal to Krakatoa. 


The eruptions are, 
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indeed, paroxysmal, but all the more 
dangerous from their uncertainty. 
Askja is the most dreaded, because 
the most active and the largest of the 
living voleanoes. Men of science were 
puzzled in 1875 to explain the source of 
the vast drift of meteoric dust that fell 
in Norway, the Faroe Isles, and even 
down as far as Shetland. Hecla was, 
of course, the supposed source of sup- 
ply. But at that time Hecla was quiet ; 
and it has never given such a spread of 
ashes as was then recorded. Inacces- 
sible to the last degree —for it lies in 
the wild-rifted ranges equidistant from 
the east, northern, and southern coast- 
lines — few travellers have looked into 
the frightful crater of Askja, six miles 
in diameter ; and yet there is no part 
of Iceland more worth a visit, for it 
affords no ordinary object lesson in the 
forces that affect the crust of the earth. 
But these rough basalt and dolomite 
lavas, outpoured, upheaved in such 
terrific fashion, forbid any but the 
most robust from penetrating their se- 
crets. Even the ponies refuse at last 
to accompany the curious traveller. 
Previous to the historic outbreak of 
Skaptar Jokull, overa century ago, 
Iceland contained many more inhabi- 
tants and domestic animals. Some rec- 
ords say that two hundred thousand 
sheep, thirty thousand ponies, and ten 
thousand cattle perished in the deluges 
of scalding water, ashes, and lava that 
issued from its crater for more than 
half a year consecutively. Of lava 
alone, Bischoff’s measurements show 
that more material was ejected than 
would equal the whole mass of Mont 
Blanc from the summit to the sea-ievel. 
Mephitic vapors clouded the land and 
were carried hundreds of miles out to 
sea; fine dust was sent up in volumes 
to the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, giving all over the northern 
hemisphere the same blood-red sunsets 
that followed the great eruption of 
Krakatoa. Franklin, with his keen 
observation, speculated on the unusual 
phenomena, and the superstitious fore- 
saw the wars that soon followed, which 
gave New England her freedom on one 
side the Atlantic, and deluged France 
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with the blood of the Revolution on 
the other. This outburst of nature 
must be credited with a total destruc- 
tion of one-sixth of the inhabitants, 
and of half the total live stock of the 
island, for malaria in various forms 
attacked human beings, and murrain 
the lower animals—both following 
immediately in the wake of the erup- 
tion. A surprising amount of accurate 
notes on the phenomena, and the vari- 
ous dates and events associated with 
the details of the greater outpourings 
of lava, are recorded by the natives. 
Pliny the Younger could not have 
noted things more carefully. When 
Hudson was making his last voyage to 
the north-west, where he discovered 
the great bay that bears his name, his 
men viewed as a dire portent that 
‘“‘Hecla vomited forth torrents of fire 
down its snowy sides, while sulphurous 
smoke ascended to the skies.”? This 
entry was made on the llth of May, 
1610; and it so happens that, while 
the Englishmen were skirting the coast, 
an Iceland clergyman not far off was 
noting every phenomenon as it oc- 
curred. Earthquakes, thunders, ex- 
plosions, floods, aérial distribution of 
pumice and scoriz, are all recorded 
with an accuracy that leaves nothing to 
be desired. This makes the work of 
the geologist easy, as he endeavors to 
trace the distribution and the succes- 
sive stages of the lava flood. Paijkull, 
in particular, has interpreted present 
facts in the light of past history, to an 
unwonted extent. He traces in situ 
the course of an eruption, the develop- 
ment of its destructive powers, and the 
relations of the older and newer lavas 
with unfailing clearness and precision. 
Sometimes a river has been changed in 
its very course by these forces of na- 
ture. 

Although Hecla is one of the most 
important of European volcanoes, so 
far as activity and ejected matter goes, 
it is not, as we have seen, by any 
means the king of Icelandic volcanoes, 
nor has its action done a tenth of the 
injury to the country that the eruption 
system of Vatna Jokull (which is sim- 
ply a vast inland glacier, through which 
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volcanoes burst forth) and other less 
active volcanoes have done. It is 
almost as difficult to climb as the upper 
part of Etna itself ; the lava being par- 
ticularly rough and the loose scorize 
abundant. It lacks, also, the graceful 
form and the perennial interest of Ve- 
suvius ; but, when it does break forth, 
it makes itself heard at a greater dis- 
tance than any other known volcano, 
while its scorise have been carried by 
the winds as far as Norway and the 
Orkneys, at thirty miles an_ hour. 
Thunder precedes and always accom- 
panies every volcanic eruption, so that 
some warning is given. The mud vol- 
canoes, and the boiling springs, of 
which latter the Geyser group are best 
known, form a feature of no small in- 
terest. The Jokulls and their ice-fields 
occupy at least a quarter of the coun- 
try, and this area may be put down as 
wholly unimprovable. The streams 
issuing from the ice-fields are coldness 
itself, and possess the same chalky ap- 
pearance as do the waters that issue 
from the glaciers in Switzerland. That 
is, they are full of disintegrated rock, 
in suspension ; and this is carried sea- 
ward at a rate which must ultimately 
tell on the average elevation of the 
land. 

A line drawn from Hecla to the cap- 
ital (and embracing the region south- 
wards to the coast) covers the most 
fertile and prosperous part of the island. 
Its chief settlement, Eyrarbakki, would 
be a splendid centre for local deep-sea 
fishing, if the boats in landing were at 
all protected from the surf which at 
times beats along this coast with fear- 
ful violence. Holding at most only 
two or three vessels — which must run 
in at flood-tide — it has proved a death- 
trap to many a mariner, and even a 
Danish mail-boat has come to its end 
here. Whence comes the compara- 
tively even and clean-shaved curve of 
the south and south-east coasts, as 
compared with the gnarled east and 
north, and the deep fiords of the north- 
west peninsula? The cause is not far 
to seek; the “Law of the Eastward 
Drift’ is as noticeable here as on the 
coasts of Sussex and Kent. Those vast 
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accumulations of shingle, that prevent 
a ship taking refuge at Eyrarbakki, are 
but the products (rolled and water- 
worn as they are) of what the action of 
wind and tide have wrested from the 
mainland, and then flung back again 
to form a defence against further en- 
croachments. For the Atlantic flood- 
tide, when driven by the fierce gales of 
winter, has no compensating return 
volume of water to balance it ; the re- 
turn stream of the Arctic shuns the 
conflict, and rushes violently back by 
the north coast, in the channel lying 
between Greenland and Iceland. The 
great stretch of the Rangar Sands lying 
south of Hecla is but an equivalent to 
our Goodwins, off Sandwich, where an 
eddy has been produced by the cur- 
rent striking the Westmann Islands, 
and the tide has consequently to break 
its pace. The swift flood still lifts a 
portion even of the sea-bed itself, 
which adds, though slowly, to the 
“Chesil Beach” of Iceland. The rest 
of the great curve is safe enough, for 
the Jokulls almost send their very 
roots down into the sea itself, and the 
conflict between the lashing wave of 
the storm and the tidal current is 
fairly balanced by the basalt rock, 
which just manages to hold its own. 
The houses throughout the island are 
chiefly of wood or of turf, without, in 
the former case, any taste either in 
construction or coloring — points in 
which the Norwegians set them so 
good an example. One of the great 
wants of the island is a supply of lime 
for building ; houses of vastly increased 
comfort and better fitting doors could 
then be secured. The art of the lock- 
smith is not much in demand; for a 
locked door is scarcely to be met with, 
and the loss of valuables is never heard 
of. Where built, as in the Faroes, of 
earth and stone in layers, the houses 
have a turf-green roof, which renders 
them all but indistinguishable at a dis- 
tance. The rarity and cost of timber, 


and the difficulty of transport from the 
coast, almost prohibit the introduction 
of baulks or scantlings of any size. 
The gables, however, of houses of any 
pretension are often timbered ; and as 
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they invariably stand outwards, the 
approach is, as it were, to the end of 
the house. Neither roof nor walls are 
at all damp-proof. Few of the rooms 
are constructed with a fireplace ; and 
in fact the winter is less intensely cold 
than the latitude might lead one to 
infer, for the nearly spent Gulf Stream 
washes most of the coasts. The farm- 
houses have a low entrance door, em- 
bedded in walls of turf two to four feet 
thick, with embrasures cut in them for 
windows. The internal construction is 
admirably adapted for the exclusion of 
light ; the flooring is damp and bad ; 
while the odor of dried fish, half-cured 
mutton, condensed smoke, and a great 
absence of spring cleaning renders a 
tent (if one can be carried) a great 
comfort to travellers. The fires of 
white peat, that never go absolutely 
out, in the kitchen, give little heat, and 
a good many changes of garments (and 
plenty of waterproofs) should be taken, 
as the drying of wet things is always a 
difficulty. 

To taste coffee in perfection, it is 
necessary to visit Iceland, though the 
excellent cream is an element in the 
quality that is not to be despised. 
Still, Icelanders are assuredly the 
coffee-drinkers of Europe. The more 
thoughtful among them say that their 
land would be tenfold better off if not 
only less. spirits and beer, but also 
less coffee, were supplied in exchange 
for the harmless smoked lamb, tinned 
salmon, and other edibles that they 
send to Europe. Tallow, train oil, 
sheep’s wool, and codfish are ill-paid 
for in cheap Hamburg brandy, Scotch 
whiskey, and German beer. Snuff- 
taking and tobacco-chewing are univer- 
sal ; smoking is less general. 

The smoked mutton, which is served 
at every meal, is often a very passable 
dish. Bread is less used than in al- 
most any other country ; if supplied, it 
is unattractive, badly prepared, and not 
at all equal in quality to that which is 
bought in open market at Gothenburg. 
The want is the more felt, as there is 
nothing else to compensate for the ab- 
sence of fresh vegetables. The poorer 
people have preserved fish—cod or 
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ling, split and hand-dried, never cooked, 
but sledge-hammered and pounded, and 
then the filaments torn apart — plenti- 
fully smeared with sour butter ; but it 
requires good teeth and great skill to 
extract the nutriment out of them. 
Like all northern dwellers, the natives 
consume a great amount of fat, though 
not to the same extent, nor in the same 
gross manner as many others. Curds 
made from cows’ and ewes’ milk is a 
dish that is much in demand. Rye- 
cake, cooked over charcoal, is eatable 
when hot and crisp, but soon becomes 
damp and indigestible. 

A few potatoes, carrots, cabbages, 
and common vegetables are grown, 
with more than an equivalent of labor 
and cost ; the total area (including gar- 
dens) under spade or arable culture, in 
nearly forty thousand square miles, 
does not amount to more than two hun- 
dred acres. Hay forms the important 
summer crop, the small fields being 
mown with a short, stumpy scythe ; 
and the ‘‘ making,’’ under the protec- 
tive methods demanded by the climate, 
proceeds for not less than two months 
(Sundays often included) before the 
crop is saved. The variety of species 
in an Iceland meadow is limited, and 
cannot compare with what is produced 
under somewhat similar conditions in 
the Alps. Nor is the fine, odoriferous 
result obtained which a richer vegeta- 
tion affords. 

Limited as Iceland is in respect to its 
fuel supply, the people have not yet 
utilized what Steenstrup has shown 
them to have ready to hand, in the 
shape of a rather poor kind of bastard 
coal known as ‘Surturbrand.” It 
gives little heat, it is true, as com- 
pared with steam coal, being composed 
chiefly of the carbonized stems of trees, 
pressed flat by the mass of tufa. It is 
the product of a vegetation very differ- 
ent from that which now prevails, and 
includes pines, oak, elm, plane, vine, 
walnut, and smaller plants. These 
must have existed in geologic epochs 
of the distant past, and under condi- 
tions of a semi-tropical character. But 
this deposit is generally found only on 
the most inaccessible parts of the 
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mountains, perhaps most abundantly in 
the north-west, and is very limited in 
extent. It is imbedded in rocks which 
cannot be profitably blasted for the ac- 
quisition of the carbonized lignite. The 
great want, in fact, next to a succession 
of genial seasons, is a better supply of 
fuel; for the turf that is used com- 
pares unfavorably with Irish or Scot- 
tish peat. Dried cow-dung (as with 
the Bedouins and their camels), or 
dried sea-fowl of the uneatable sorts, 
can do little to compensate for the com- 
forts of an American wood-stove, or an 
English open fire-grate. Even fish- 
bones and similar rubbish have to be 
carefully treasured for burning. Per- 
haps they are better off in the West- 
mann Islands, which lie on the coast, 
due south of Hecla, where the bodies 
of the petrel and of the sea-parrot are 
dried and used as fuel ; the breast of 
the latter bird being alone used as food. 
The fuel subject is indeed a “ burn- 
ing” one. But we cannot help think- 
ing that in her illimitable water-power 
(not to speak of wind-power) Iceland 
possesses stores of light and heat, that 
the electrical key of an Edison could 
unlock. No doubt the scarcity of win- 
ter-heating material accounts for the 
terrible overcrowding that occurs, and 
the consequent mortality among chil- 
dren and stationary if not retrograde 
rate of population. 

The work of fleecing the wool from 
the sheep (instead of clipping) is an 
operation performed with great dex- 
terity, and without any of the cruelty 
which might be supposed to accom- 
pany it. The wool is allowed to re- 
main on till it becomes so loose as to 
be readily stripped; but with badly 
conditioned or ill-thriving stock the 
trouble is much greater —it only comes 
off in places, and the animal has to be 
caught again and again as the remain- 
ing patches become fit for removal. It 
is best to keep ata safe distance from 
the wool gathering (which is chiefly 
done by women) and from the wool 
stores generally; for the Icelanders 
have no notion of applying tobacco- 
juice or other washes to the poor crea- 
tures, which carry a load of insect life 
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on their backs. Neither is there any 
preliminary operation of sheep-washing 
before the wool is removed. At least 
sixty thousand sheep are exported an- 
nually (a considerable proportion com- 
ing to our shores), and there appears 
to be no decrease in the perennial sup- 
ply. In an important case before the 
Scotch courts, a merchant of Reykjavik 
pursues a Glasgow live-stock agent for 
4,000/., for loss on a cargo of sheep 
sent south last autumn. He chartered 
a steamer at Hamburg for the voyage, 
and the agent was to sell to the best 
advantage, at a commission of 1s. 7d. 
per head, which was to include customs 
and landing dues. Before they left 
Reykjavik, however, the agent discoy- 
ered that they would not be allowed, 
under existing restrictions, to land at 
Glasgow, and advised that the destina- 
tion be changed to Leith. The same 
regulations against landing live sheep 
were in force at the latter port; the 
vessel encountered bad weather, and 
many of the sheep died. The rest had 
to be killed on board, and landed as 
carcase mutton, the whole proceeds 
only coming to three or four hundred 
pounds. Judgment has not yet been 
given, though the record is closed, and 
it is likely, under any circumstances, 
that Icelandic dealers will be careful in 
future to ascertain that a landing is 
possible before their consignments are 
made. Winter deals hardly with the 
woolly creatures, who instinctively flee 
to the huts or caves that are provided 
for them, where they are fed, on rather 
a starvation scale, with the hay saved 
in summer. Each man has his own 
brand for the flocks that mingle pro- 
miscuously on what may be called the 
common grazings ; and unmarked ani- 
mals are usually given, by an unwritten 
law, to the widows of the district. 
Winter finds the farmhouse loom 
busily at work —click-clack-click ! and 
the antique spinning-wheel is also in 
vigorous motion. The coarse tweed 
which the farmer produces from his 
loom is called Wadmal ; it has a vast 
amount of wear in it, but it has, unfor- 
tunately, the bad quality of being hard 
to dry when soaked, and on a Decem- 
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ber morning it is not agreeable to draw 
on a garment which is as stiff as board, 
even though the heat of the body 
speedily renders it limp and _ pliant 
again. At the Danish Exhibition at 
South Kensington, a few years since, 
there was a stand with good samples of 
this cloth, both in the web and as man- 
ufactured fabrics. Of course the wool 
has a more hairy texture than our 
Cheviot goods produced at Galashiels 
or Hawick. Better wool would no 
doubt be produced, if better keep were 
available for the sheep in winter ; as‘it 
is, it seems to consist of one-third hair 
to two-thirds wool. The same cloth is 
worn by the priests, the members of 
the Althing, the merchant, and the 
laborer ; but feminine taste claims a 
wider scope, and the latest fashions 
from Copenhagen or from Regent 
Street are eagerly demanded. Living 
as the natives do in many cases almost 
on the verge of the possibilities of hu- 
man existence, it were hard to grudge 
them the fancies of the dwellers in 
more favorable climes. 

It is pleasant to know that the eider- 
down collectors had a successful season 
last year. <As this product is neces- 
sarily collected in exceedingly small 
quantities, rigid rules exist against un- 
limited killing of the goose that lays 
the golden egg. No nestis allowed to 
be rifled of its eggs and down (the lat- 
ter being plucked off by the duck from 
her own breast) more than twice in a 
season, and the quantity obtained at 
each bird-nesting does not exceed from 
two to three ounces in all. The down 
is worth from twelve to fifteen shil- 
lings a pound at Reykjavik, and three 
or four pounds are required to fill a 
suitable coverlet (ladies will note, not 
quilted), so that the profits of the 
industry are considerable. The laws 
relating to the eider duck are most 
stringently carried out, and the scien- 
tific sportsman who shoots one of them 
out of season, even for the sake of a 
museum specimen, is inevitably fined. 
At low tide the duck leaves her nest, 
having first carefully covered her eggs 
with down, to grub for the shellfish 
that are then found in abundance. 
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The eider duck usually lays from four 
to six eggs at the first sitting, and 
when these (with the down) are taken 
away, she lays three or four more, and 
plucks fresh down from her breast. 
When these are in turn removed, she 
may lay about three eggs more; but 
this time her mate has to supply the 
down that forms so splendid a non- 
conductor as to keep the contents of 
the nest at an even temperature when 
the female goes a-hunting for herself. 
The industry of cleansing the eider- 
down and fitting it for market is man- 
aged by the wife at home, and she is 
well pleased when a full price is com- 
manded. Mr. C. W. Shepperd, M.A., 
F.Z.S., who explored parts of the 
north-west peninsula in 1867, and who 
devoted much attention to ornithology, 
tells us of colonies of ducks that are 
more than half domesticated, and are 
treated with almost as much familiarity 
as the cottagers of the vale of Ayles- 
bury show to their famous ducks at 
home. 

On the banks some twenty miles off 
the south-west coast, the basking shark 
(Selache maxima), often running to 
twenty feet in length, swarms in great 
abundance, and its capture is not unat- 
tended with danger, while it is a source 
of interest and excitement, especially 
to the younger class of fishermen. 
Nor does shark-oil, horridly smelling 
stuff as it is, form an unimportant arti- 
cle of commerce ; when highly recti- 
fied, it even takes the place of cod-liver 
oil, and is quite its equal in therapeu- 
tical value. The voracity of this crea- 
ture is unbounded ; in the stomach of 
one was found a reindeer, no doubt 
washed down by one of the rivers, 
eight codfish, four haddocks, and sev- 
eral pieces of whale blubber —surely 
enough to have satisfied him without 
gorging at the eight or ten pounds of 
horseflesh with which the twelve-inch 
hook was baited. This food is the 
favorite shark-bait, and an old pony 
frequently gets a knock on the head 
before the fishermen leave for the fish- 
ing-ground. Most parts of the shark 
are useful: its hide as shoes and sha- 
green ; its liver as oil; and its dried 
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fins as a marketable delicacy. In fish- 
ing for the Greenland whale, which 
unfortunately is being sent nearer the 
Pole year by year through the agency 
of the Dundee and Hull steam whalers, 
the Icelander has got as far as the use 
of the deadly harpoon gun, but this 
implement only helps him the sooner 
to send them from his fishing-ground. 
Sharks, on the other hand, give more 
sport, and seem to hold their own ina 
reproductive aspect ; the vast shoals of 
codfish, among which they do such 
destruction, form a happy hunting- 
ground, only to be matched by the 
track of the cattle-boats across the At- 
lantic in bad weather, when scores of 
carcases have been shot overboard. 

The governor-general, who receives 
the modest stipend of 6001. a year, is 
appointed by the king of Denmark ; 
his house, built of stone and of ex- 
treme plainness, is the largest on the 
island. The Althing sits every second 
year for six weeks; the members re- 
ceiving a small payment, and their 
travelling expenses. The Upper House 
consists of twelve members, half elected 
by the Althing, and the remainder nom- 
inated by the king; while the Lower 
(thirty-six members), which has the 
controlling power, is elected by what 
is equivalent to universal suffrage. 
Wealthy men, in our sense of the word 
—that is, relatively much richer than 
their neighbors — do not exist ; yet the 
influence of a well-to-do farmer counts 
for something, though he enjoys no 
great amount of political power or pa- 
tronage. The men take a healthy in- 
terest in the management of national 
affairs, and evidently recognize that 
they have the heritage of fully ten cen- 
turies of history to sustain. Although 
a Danish war vessel always patrols the 
coast in summer, no attempt at arbi- 
trary measures would be tolerated for a 
moment. 

It might be supposed that Christian 
IX. had experienced enough trouble in 
the early part of his reign to know that 
his Icelanders are in the end so certain 
of having their own way in all matters 
of Home Rule as to make him hesitate 
to cross their path again. But the 
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latest intelligence reports that the king, 
who in person submitted to the con- 
firmation of a comparatively free Con- 
stitution at Thingvellir in 1874, is 
setting his back stiffly against the 
amendments to the constitution which 
are now demanded. He says that he 
will concede nothing to the Althing 
in this direction. But the will of 
the islanders must necessarily prevail. 
Coercion is out of the question. 
Denmark, with her army of fourteen 
thousand soldiers and reserve forces, 
could do no more than annoy the peo- 
ple, and prepare the way for early and 
complete separation. One thing is cer- 
tain, the Icelanders, while offering loyal 
allegiance to the king, totally disown 
any subordination to the Danish Rigs- 
dag; and in this view they are sup- 
ported by Danish lawyers of high 
standing. Jén Sigurdsson, the most 
enlightened and patriotic Icelander of 
the century —an O’Connell, a Butt, a 
Parnell, a critic, a historian and man of 
letters in one — urged on reforms, both 
at Copenhagen and in the island, and 
lived to see them partially embodied in 
the constitutional charter of 1874. 
That charter, modest as it is, the Ice- 
landers now claim to be quite unwork- 
able. The king will only yield, and 
that ungraciously, to a force which lost 
him his duchies; a force which bids 
fair, in a future close at hand, to give 
that severance and autonomy which are 
not even asked for at present. 

The Syslumenn, or judges of first 
instance, are twenty in number, ap- 
pointed by the State, and command a 
salary equivalent to 200]. of our money. 
Their number and the amount of their 
stipends are certainly more than the 
country ought to bear, or has any need 
for. Over the Syslumenn stand the 
two Amtmenn, who share the sub- 
governorships of the country, and 
whose infinitesimal duties the Althing 
considers vastly overpaid. In fact, 
government has a representative of one 
kind or other at each of the twenty 
daylight ports of call (for there is but 
one lighthouse in Iceland), which are 
entered on the placards of the Danish 
mail-boats. The civil officers (active 
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or retired) amount to one in a hundred 
and twenty of the inhabitants ; and an- 
other feature, demanding the serious 
attention of the king and his advisers, 
is the large proportion of paupers, who 
number one in thirty of the population. 
Crime is limited, for a recent census 
showed less than half-a-dozen persons 
under detention for the whole country, 
and half of these were foreigners. 

One bishop and one hundred and 
forty-four clergy of the Lutheran Prot- 
estant Church attend to the spiritual 
wants of the community. Dissent is 
practically unknown. Christian III. 
of Denmark displaced the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, in high-handed fashion, 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A strange sight it is to see a 
church in one of the more exposed 
places chained down to prevent its be- 
ing carried off by the gales and hurri- 
canes of winter; still stranger to see 
the interiors of these edifices so often 
dedicated to the week-day purposes of 
a storehouse for the little community 
around it. An improved taste is cer- 
tain to make itself felt at no distant 
date. It is but a limited income that 
any of the clergy enjoy, though there 
are always candidates waiting prefer- 
ment, when a vacancy occurs. Hence 
the priest differs little in appearance 
from the common farmer, whose labors 
he shares ; but in the priests’ houses, 
especially in those that are situated on 
the routes frequented by travellers, 
may often be found evidences of refine- 
ment and literature that are singularly 
at variance with the outer surround- 
ings. A general reputation for blame- 
lessness of life distinguishes the clergy, 
and the learning of many of them is 
beyond dispute. To them the country 
is indebted, in large measure, for the 
preservation of its language and litera- 
ture. They are mostly good Latin 
scholars, and it is possible to converse 
in that tongue (with the older pronun- 
ciation) when other means fail in the 
more isolated parts of the country. 
There are nearly two hundred parishes 
in the island, so that no district can be 
regarded as outside the attention of the 
national clergy, even when the dis- 
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tances are most considerable. As the 
children are taught at home, the State 
requires the clergyman to do the work 
of examination, and to see that a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency is attained, 
else confirmation would be refused. 

The bibliography of Iceland is ex- 
tremely rich ; at least a thousand books, 
according to Lidderdale, had issued 
from the Icelandic press between the 
introduction of printing in 1530 and 
1844, when the government. press was 
tinally domiciled at Reykjavik. In the 
Supplementary Lists of the British Mu- 
seum some four thousand titles appear ; 
but the vast collection at the Royal 
Library, Copenhagen, is inadequately 
represented on the Bloomsbury shelves. 
The works include sagas, eddas, law, 
theology, poetry, romances, dictiona- 
ries, Runic literature, biographies, an- 
nals, natural history, and _ travels, 
throwing light on the topography, in- 
digenous products, letters, and language 
of the people. Iceland, like Scotland, 
has a literature of its own, of which it 
is justly proud ; and buried in its sagas, 
some of which have only been fairly 
understood in the last quarter of a 
century, are many portions, otherwise 
missing, of a historical narrative. The 
introduction of the Reformation, which 
transformed the literature of Europe, 
did not produce the same stimulating 
effect on letters here. It is rare to 
find illiterate Icelanders, or men who 
make their ‘“‘marks” instead of sig- 
natures, for all possess some educa- 
tion. The favorite studies are history, 
geography, sagas and myths, legends 
and tradition, for the natives are still 
a wondering race, and find in their 
imagination a refuge from their harsh 
surroundings. 

The chief of all Icelandic sagas is 
“The Story of Burnt Nial” (trans- 
lated by Dasent, 1861), — a work which 
many critics claim as one of the great 
books of the world. ‘The Story of 


Gisli, the Outlaw,’ ranks lower, though | 


it is one of the best minor sagas, and 


has been happily placed within our | 


reach by the same industrious trans- 
lator. Mr. William Morris and Mr. 
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|Magnusson at Cambridge are now 
‘engaged in embodying the best of 
\Ieclandic literature in their ‘Saga 
Library,’’ of which the fourth volume 
will soon be issued. 

The older or poetic edda’ contains 
songs only, falling into two groups, 
mythic and heroic, most of them dating 
from pre-Christian times. The younger 
or prose edda is the work of the famous 
statesman-poet and historian of Ice- 
land, Snori Sturluson (1178-1241), and 
falls into three parts, which the learned 
have delighted to follow out in detail. 
The Clarendon Press rendered good 
service by the publication of Cleasby’s 
**Teelandic - English Dictionary,’ in 
1869— enlarged and completed, as a 
labor of love, by Vigfusson. 

As there is no bank? in Iceland, the 
traveller has to pay as he goes in 
Danish currency. He therefore often 
finds it is difficult to procure ready 
money. If the leading men realized 
the wealth that would be brought into 
the country by an increased number of 
tourists, they would provide suitable 
financial arrangements for cashing let- 
ters of credit at several of the more 
important trading stations ; fix a regu- 
lar tariff for guides ; and regulate the 
charges at given stopping places. 
Many would then undertake a journey 
from which they now recoil. Exports 
of wool, one million three hundred 
thousand pounds; fish, six million 
pounds ; eider-down, seven thousand 
pounds; feathers, fifteen thousand 
pounds ; with horses, sheep, and a few 
cattle, do wonders for the country. 
The chief imports are cereals, sugar, 
coffee (four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds), chicory (two hundred thou- 
sand pounds), coal (five thousand tons), 


. 
’ 
’ 


1 The “ Land Bank,” established by the govern- 
ment in 1886, has nothing in common with ordinary 
European banking; it is merely a money-lender of 
| the worst kind, exacting enormous (though clev- 
|erly concealed) interest, and its notes are not 
convertible into gold in the island, Through in- 
discriminate loans in bad years, it holds immense 
tracts of farms in mortgage. By firmly twisting 
the screw, it depletes the nation of metallic cur- 
rency, which all goes into the market of Copen- 
| hagen, and drives the inhabitants by thousands to 
| the American continent, 
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Britain, which is one of the chief 
causes of irritation at Copenhagen. 
The highly valued Iceland spar is 
found on the east coast, in limited 
quantity. It is simply the purest and 
most limpid variety of calcareous spar, 
and is praised for the extreme beauty 
of its optical effects. When any object 
is placed on the back of one of the 
faces of this rhomboid crystal, and is 
looked at from the opposite face, it is 
always seen double. The sulphur 
springs with which Mr. Hall Caine 
has made us so painfully acquainted, 
do not now produce any of the mineral 
worth counting on. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this substance can be de- 
veloped as an important article of com- 
merce, for the greater abundance of 
material, and the far higher facilities of 
transport, give Sicily a lead which she 
is likely to maintain in the markets of 
Europe. 

As in the Channel Islands, those who 
are able to save store up money at 
home ; but they find no strong rooms 
for their hoards and few opportunities 
for making investments. A _ govern- 
ment guarantee would doubtless bring 
a lot of Danish crowns out of the old 
stockings and place them in the way of 
useful service. The system of long 
credits and of barter puts the farmer 
at the mercy of the trader, both as to 
the price and the quality of the goods 
obtained. The merchant buys, at his 
own price, whatever the farmer has to 
sell, and in return gives him the neces- 
saries of life from the outer world, at 
his own price also ; coffee, sugar, sacks 
of corn, bar-iron, dried fish, and pieces 
of timber going to make up the load of 
the packhorses returning from the set- 
tlement. In the bad days when all im- 
port and export trade was confined to 
the tender mercies of the Danish Com- 
pany, the people lost heart, for their 
best efforts could never succeed in 


doing more than make both ends meet. 
At a still later date (1850), under a 
semblance of freer trading, the ships of 
other nationalities might visit Revkja- 
vik, but a “sea-pass’’ was required 
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and salt (forty-six thousand barrels). 
Most of the trade is done with Great 


from them, which cost not less than 
2s. 3d. per ton on the registered meas- 
urement, This was prohibitory enough 
for all purposes, and it succeeded in 
so enhancing the prices of imported 
necessaries that the natives could com- 
mand but little in the way of exchange. 
No change in the law of 1850 has taken 
place, except the abolition of the sea- 
pass, which has been merged into cus- 
toms’ duties. But previous influences 
have not yet worn off, and a down- 
trodden people has not yet attained to 
the due proportions of an elastic and 
vigorous manhood. A nation is not 
born in a day. 

Dried codfish, haddock, ling, and 
shark oil are among the chief exports 
from the harvest of the sea; half a 
million pounds of salted mutton is con- 
sumed chiefly in north Germany ; while 
two million pounds of wool is taken 
by the manufacturers in other lands. 
It was indeed a drag, enough to crush 
hope and effort, when the Danes pro- 
hibited Iceland from direct trading 
with the rest of the world. Everything 
had to come through the mercantile 
company at Copenhagen; and even 
the fish that then still more abounded 
on the coasts could only reach France 
and other Catholic (fish-consuming) 
countries through this circuitous and 
costly medium. This enhanced the 
cost so greatly that the French fisher- 
men, as we have seen, encouraged by 
their government, equipped a_ fleet 
which year by year visits their shores. 
Even when a relaxation of commercial 
restrictions was made, the preference 
was given to Danish vessels ; all others 
must first have called at a Danish port. 
The monopoly worked as badly as mo- 
nopolies ever do. Besides, in 1807, 
when Denmark joined against England, 
she was afraid to put a ship on the 
Iceland seas, as our privateers were 
sweeping the northern ocean with a 
stiff broom; but England permitted 
the Danes to do a limited amount of 
trade, so that the islanders might not 
be deprived of all supplies from the 
outside world. This partial suspension 
of her blockade in favor of Iceland in- 
spired the people with an affection for 
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this country, which is stronger now 
than at any previous period. 

And now, if Danish statesmanship 
(asserted to be in this case under Rus- 
sian inspiration) is successful in expa- 
triating many more of the islanders 
from their loved home, and the exodus 
for the year has again begun, Manitoba 
stands with open arms to welcome 
them. Those who have gone out West 
have done well to a man, in spite of 
the greater extremes of temperature 
which they have to endure. But we 
hope that brighter days may dawn even 
at home for the sixty thousand people 
who remain, for the Icelanders have a 
typical character that ought not to be 
allowed to die out. They afford us an 
example of quiet perseverance under 
unfavorable conditions, and of the 
adaptation of men to their surround- 
ings (while rising above these sur- 
roundings), which are virtues of no 
mean order. Compared with Green- 
land, Iceland possesses many climato- 
logical and other natural advantages. 
Yet it is doubtful whether other Scan- 
dinavians, under the same parallel of 
latitude, will subscribe to the native 
proverb that “Iceland is the best land 
the sun shines on.”’ If to be contented 
with one’s lot is a Christian virtue, the 
Icelander ranks high in the calendar of 
saints. He never grumbles at the in- 
evitable, but stolidly, if mot very 
actively, plods along, thinking much 
and deeply as he goes, and ever show- 
ing towards visitors from without a 
generous and kindly hospitality, which 
is often considered well repaid by the 
news brought, or by some addition to 
the library of the farmhouse. ‘ You 
will like this island, I am sure,” says 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s priest, Swerker, 
who had come from the cathedral at 
Skalholt to see a new Norwegian set- 
ler ; ‘‘for it is a delightful spot — just 
perfection, I should call it. There is a 
song we sing about it ; it runs thus : — 


The land is fair and free, 
The sun doth brightly shine, 
The skies are blue, and see 
The Silvery Mountains’ line ! 
The sparkling waters are better than wine, 
On no fairer land doth the sun ever shine !”’ 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
SIR SIMON’S COURTSHIP. 


BY GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 


I. 

‘¢ SHE is a good-looking girl.”’ 

‘Yes, she is pretty ; but she is bet- 
ter than pretty ; she is good. I assure 
you, my dear Sir Simon, that it has 
been a real pleasure to me to watch 
that young person. I don’t know that 
I have ever seen any one so devoted ta. 
her work as she is.”’ 

*“ Devoted to it, eh 2?” 

“Quite devoted. The way in which’ 
the modern young woman spends her 
time must give occasion for sadness to 
any thinking person. Golf, lawn ten- 
nis, riding, hunting even, dancing, — 
anything that is exciting and frivolous 
and useless.”’ 

“Shocking!” said Sir Simon, a 
pause coming which he saw he was 
expected to fill up. 

Quite so, most demoralizing. But 
Miss Shaw has nothing of this kinda 
about her. She will doubtless marry 
some day; I hope so; but not yet 
awhile ; she is far too ardent in her 
studies to find any room for silly senti- 
mentalities at present. You may de- 
pend upon it the man who wins her 
will not be chosen for his looks, or for 
his prowess in games of strength. Not 
a bit of use, my dear sir, for a mere 
athlete to try to gain favor in her 
eyes.”’ 

‘* Not a bit,’? echoed Hood. He had 
a long stick in his hand with which he 
remorselessly cut down every dande- 
lion or thistle which came within his 
reach. 

“Poor girl! And yet one need not 
be sorry for her now. I did feel at 
first for her, coming among strangers, 
and leading such a lonely life. But 
she has found her vocation.”’ 

‘¢ Always messing among old books,” 
suggested the baronet. 

“* Always working among them,’’ re- 
plied the rector, laying some emphasis 
on his verb. 

“It seems to me a very extraordi- 
nary thing that any one should care for 
such a life. I mean,” noticing a frown 
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gathering on his companion’s brow, 
‘**in a young thing like that. Of course 
it’s quite different with us.” 

““It grows on you; it’s quite aston- 
ishing how the fascination grows on 
you. J can remember quite well when 
I myself cared nothing for books, — for 
books as books, that is to say. But 
the love for them had seized me by the 
time I was fifteen, and since then it 
has never left me. I could show you 
the very branch of the lime-tree on 
which I used to sit on half holidays, 
with a little Elzevir Horace in my 
hand, while the rest of my schoolfel- 
lows were playing fives or cricket, or 
bathing in the river.” 

* Ugh!” said Sir Simon, in a man- 
ner which might be taken to express 
wonder, or admiration, or disgust. 
**So you think Miss Penelope is in no 
hurry to marry ?”’ he went on, after a 
long pause. 

The rector’s mind had flown back 
those fifty years ; he seemed to be con- 
scious once more of the fragrant scent 
of the old lime-tree, to hear again the 
music of its innumerable bees, and the 
cool ripple of the water below. ‘Ob 
no, quite the contrary. Let me see ; 
she is now twenty-five ; I should give 
her ten years. And I think I could 
make a pretty fair prophecy as to the 
sort of man her husband will be.”’ 

** What sort of a man?” 

‘* Nota mere student. It cannot be 
good for any one to devote himself to 
a single pursuit to the exclusion of all 
others. That is why I occupy myself 
with gardening as well as parish work. 
Her husband will probably, I should 
say, be a good deal older than herself ; 
a man of experience, well read of 
course, in the highest sense, and able 
to direct her studies to the best possible 
advantage.”’ 

‘“*A kind of literary father,’ sug- 
gested Sir Simon. 

**Well,—a guide as well as a hus- 
band, able by his more ripe scholarship 
to uphold her uncertain steps. To lead 
her along the pleasant paths of litera- 
ture ; not scorning, or being impatient 
with her, even in her lightest moods, 
but gradually communicating to her his 





own enthusiasm and affection for the 
most serious studies. What could any 
woman want more ?”’ 

Simon thought they might, some of 
them, want a great deal more, but he 
did not say anything. The two men, 
the little black-coated parson and the 
tall soldier, walked on together to the 
rectory, and behind them lay a wreck 
of many fair autumn plants cut down 
by the ruthless stick. Mr. Kemp was 
a kind-hearted, irascible old bachelor. 
Any one looking at him almost might 
know this ; and any one talking to him 
for half an hour would further discover 
that if he was not a bibliomaniac he 
came very near to being one. He di- 
vided his time into three portions — for 
his parish, his garden, and his library, 
repaying the latter in winter for any 
neglect which long spring and summer 
days devoted to his flowers might cause. 
This garden was a charmingly old-fash- 
ioned place, and its owner did not fail 
to point out to his companion how, 
when the great enclosure at the Hall 
was nearly bare of them, his carnations 
still stood up in masses of cream and 
pink and yellow from their dull green 
leaves. ‘“*And I can gather violets 
here nearly every month in the year,” 
said their owner, pointing with honest 
pride to clumps full of sweet white and 
pale blue flowers. 

But it was not to show the soldier 
his flowers that the rector had decoyed 
him down here. ‘* Walk home with 
me,”? said Mr. Kemp. ‘‘ You've noth- 
ing to do this afternoon, and I'll give 
you some tea, and we can have a talk 
about those books in which you seem 
interested. And I'll give you some- 
thing better than tea; I'll give you an 
old volume to take back with you 
which may be—who_ knows! — the 
nucleus of a great library. Ah, whata 
chance you have! youth, leisure, and 
wealth. If I, with my small means 
and opportunities, have been able to 
collect what I have, what might you 
not do? You might become a second 
Lord Spencer, a second Beckford.”’ 

So Sir Simon had his tea in the dark 
old library where books were the sole 
ornament. And as he looked at the 
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long lines of shelves, each heavily 
laden and crowded with divers battered 
volumes, he thought that in all his life 
he had never seen such a depressing 
sight. The great collection up at the 
Hall was a much more cheerful affair ; 
there was plenty of color there, scarlet, 
and blue, and green morocco, and gild- 
ing, while here and there room was 
found for a picture or some china. 
Mr. Kemp despised china; he had no 
space for pictures ; and, not being able 
to afford fine bindings, he affected to 
despise them also. 

The rector climbed cautiously up a 
creaking step-ladder, and after a short 
hunt withdrew out of its hole a small 
volume. It seemed to Sir Simon to 
be the dullest-looking and the most for- 
lorn of all the books in the room. Its 
owner blew the dust off the top leaves, 
and handled it as delicately as if it had 
been a live thing. ‘See,’’ he said, 
“my little ‘ Noctuae Speculum ;’ my 
old Howleglass, I shall be loath to part 
with you and your quaint woodcuts. I 
picked up that book, Sir Simon, in 
Sheffield, a most unlikely place, when 
waiting one afternoon for a train. I 
got it for ten shillings, but you will 
find it marked at more than six times 
that sum in Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue. 
And I give it to you, my dear sir, trust- 
ing it may be the means of stimulating 
those dormant faculties we were speak- 
ing of just now.” 

After another loving look he care- 
fully wrapped it up in many folds of 
paper, and formally handed it over to 
its new owner, who endeavored to ex- 
press what he felt — or indeed rather 
took the greatest trouble not to express 
any such thing. Hood thanked the 
donor as enthusiastically as he could, 
and then had to spend half an hour 
more in looking at various other treas- 
ures, all of a subfusc hue outside, and 
quite unintelligible when you opened 
them. 

Now the baronet noticed that his 
friend became more and more silent as 
the time for parting drew near, and if 
he had been a more acute observer he 
would have seen that the old gentleman 
cast many a look at the parcel contain- 
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ing Howleglass, which betrayed itself 
by the bulge in the pocket where it 
lay. At last his feelings became too 
strong for him. “TI tell you what I 
shall ask you to do,” said he. “Tl 
beg you to give me that book back 
again, and I will either have it nicely 
bound for you, or find another which 
will be more suitable for my little gift. 
On second thoughts I do not think that 
that little work is so much in your line 
just now, as something else might be. 
Exchange, you know, is no robbery,’’ 
said the parson, laughing rather ner- 
vously, and wondering whether his 
little plan would succeed. But Sir 
Simon handed over the parcel with 
great alacrity ; he was delighted to get 
rid of it. Its old owner joyfully re- 
ceived back his treasure, and quickly 
restored it to its proper place. The 
thought of that empty space would 
have given some unhappiness to the 
bibliophile, might perhaps have cost 
him some hours of sleep that night. 


II. 

Str Smmon Hoop had been born 
when Venus was in the ascendant. 
The fairies who had attended at his 
birth had been very bountiful to him; 
they had given him health and beauty 
of a manly kind, and riches, and a good 
position in the world. But then, as a 
set off to these good things, that other 
fairy, for whose presence on our natal 
days we have all had sometimes to 
groan, appeared, and added a too sus- 
ceptible heart ; a small counter-balance, 
it may be thought, for so much that 
was good. This fairy willed it that, 
when her godchild came under the eye 
of a woman with any pretensions to 
comeliness, he came also under her in- 
fluence. He fell in love with his nurse, 
and with his dame at Eton; though 
possibly there was something politic in 
the last admiration. He fell in love 
with his tutor’s daughter before he got 
into the army, and with his colonel’s 
daughter after he had performed that 
feat. It was a perpetual source of won- 
der to his friends how he managed 
to get out of the many scrapes into 
which the blind goddess led him ; and 
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certainly, if the malignant fairy had 
had her way altogether, her victim 
must have passed down the corridors 
of time as an awful example of the 
effects of love. 

Miss Shaw’s coming to Casterton had 
caused something of a sensation in that 
quiet neighborhood. When old Mr. 
Sunbridge, the librarian at the Hall, 
died, his successor was immediately 
sought for. Mr. Kemp wrote volumi- 
nous letters to various correspondents 
in all parts of the kingdom ; Sir John’s 
London lawyers busied themselves in 
the same direction, and even Sir John 
himself made inquiries in his own lazy 
fashion. And one and all of these 
people took it for granted that the new 
guardian of the books was to be some- 
thing like the old ; like the old, thin, 
bent man who had haunted the library 
from a time to which few knew the 
contrary, who was rarely seen out of it, 
and who seldom raised his voice above 
a kind of whisper, unless when defend- 
ing the rarity, or authenticity of one of 
the treasures in it. So, when one fine 
morning Sir John announced that in- 
quiries might cease, and that he had 
come to an arrangement with a lady, 
the neighbors stood agape. Things 
looked still more dubious when the lady 
arrived ; and if Miss Shaw had heard 
one-half the things which were said 
about her she would have found an 
occupation in blushing for the rest of 
her life. 

‘* Really, my dear Blunt,’ said the 
rector, ‘‘ I fear you have been rather 
rash. I say nothing about her expe- 
rience, though I doubt if she has a 
single qualification for the work.” 

**Oh, she’ll learn,’ said Sir John 
cheerfully. 

‘* But she’s so young,—and good- 
looking.” 

‘She'll mend of that, too, my dear 
parson, especially of the first.”’ 

** And it’s a risky thing introducing 
her into a house where there is no mis- 
tress.”’ 

‘* Why, my dear Kemp, you talk as if 
Casterton was a monastery. I suppose 
between housemaids, and dairymaids, 
and scullerymaids, to say nothing of 
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laundrymaids and a cook, there must 
be twenty women in the place.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, but there is a housekeeper to 
look after them.” 

*¢ And there’s an aunt coming to look 
after this young woman. And besides, 
she isn’t going to live in the house.”’ 

When the aunt came it didn’t mend 
matters very much. There is no abso- 
lute necessity that the word should 
connote an elderly female with specta- 
cles and mittens, and yet this is what 
most of the people interested in the 
matter had expected. And when a 
lady of prepossessing appearance, and 
looking only two or three years older 
than Penelope, arrived, tongues wagged 
more freely than ever. But Sir John 
had quite half a century of rigidly re- 
spectable life behind him ; and he was, 
moreover, even if his record had not 
been so satisfactory, too big a magnate 
in the county to be interfered with, 
much less quarrelled with, unless it 
was absolutely necessary to do so. 

So the cold shoulder was given to the 
girl, not to him, and her life at first, in 
the little lodge which was handed over 
to her, was a dreary one, especially 
when her chaperone was away. After 
seeing her niece established in her new 
home that lady returned to London, 
and only made her appearance in the 
country at rare and brief intervals. 
But there was in reality no mystery 
in the matter. The new-comer was 
neither Sir John’s daughter, as some 
hinted, nor his mistress, as other better 
informed busybodies asserted. The 
truth was too uninteresting and matter- 
of-fact for the good people of the dis- 
trict to take in. Penelope had seen 
the advertisement, had obtained an in- 
terview with the baronet, and applied 
for the situation. She had been told 
it was quite impossible, and had 
pleaded anew ; she had been told that 
it was impossible, and had reiterated 
her appeal; Sir John then said he 
would consider the matter and let her 
know, whereupon, with tears this time, 
Penelope had implored him to give her 
a favorable reply at once. Anda very 
much surprised man was Sir John, as 
he walked that morning down the 
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drive an hour late to meet his keepers, 
to think that he had done so. 

We may be sure that Miss Shaw was 
well watched during her first few 
weeks at Casterton. Many curious 
eyes were on her, and on her goings 
out and comings in. But even the 
most accurate and censorious failed to 
find in her behavior any traces of the 
many deadly sins for which they 
searched. She was regular in her at- 
tendance at the library; she rarely 
went far from home; she came to 
church whenever it was fairly possible 
to get there, and some hearts at any 
rate were touched by her look, as she 
sat there, Sunday after Sunday, by 
herself. The rector called as in duty 
bound, and found no signs of the 
cloven hoof; the doctor’s wife was 
almost disappointed in her correct be- 
havior. And so it came to pass that, 
a year or so after Penelope’s arrival, 
she had settled down into a resident, 
entitled almost in her turn to turn up 
her little nose at new-comers; liked 
by most of the country folk, disliked 
certainly by none,—unless tempora- 
rily by some village maiden, who found 
that her new hat and jacket looked, 
somehow, common and gaudy, when 
contrasted with the Londoner’s quiet 
and plain attire. 

In the three-volume-novel a long de- 
scription of the personal appearance of 
the heroine is expected ; in this hum- 
ble narrative it is not necessary to de- 
vote half-a-dozen pages to such an 
account, but still something must be 
said on the subject. Penelope was 
neither tall nor short, neither fat nor 
thin. An envious or ill-natured person 
could find many faults with her figure 
and her features. She was not hand- 
some or stately, and certainly she was 
not beautiful, while the word pretty 
seems to convey something of diminu- 
tiveness to which also she was a stran- 
ger ; yet pretty would be the adjective 
most commonly applied to her, unless 
the observer was old-fashioned enough 
to use its synonym, comely. The afore- 
said three-volume people lay, as a rule, 
stress on a girl’s hair, on her nose, and 
mouth, and eyes, and on the whiteness, 
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or otherwise, of her skin. Penelope’s 
hair was of a sufficiently common shade 
of brown. It is very hackneyed nowa- 
days to say that a young woman’s nose 
is tip-tilted or turns up. One of Mr. 
Locker-Lampson’s maidens had a “ fas- 
cinating cock”? to her nose. Penelope 
had a cock to hers, whether fascinating 
or not depending on the humor and 
mood of the observer. Her mouth was 
a good, useful mouth ; when she was 
ill her lips were pale; when she was 
well, which she nearly always was, 
they were as red a little pair as you 
could meet with anywhere. And her 
eyes looked various colors, according to 
the various lights in which they were 
seen. We once heard an old High- 
lander say, as he looked admiringly at a 
beautiful little pig, which he had drawn 
out of the scalding-tub and carefully 
scraped, ‘*She’s as white’s a leddy!”’ 
And we can say no more or less about 
Penelope. Finally, to wind up some- 
what too long a list, her feet peeped in 
and out beneath her petticoats just as 
unlike mice as they could be. 


III. 

‘© DEAREST JULIA, — You will never 
guess what happened to me yesterday. 
I went to a dinner-party! I was sit- 
ting in the library in the morning, 
wishing that all the books in the world 
(especially the old ones) were burnt to 
ashes, when Mr. Kemp came in in a 
tremendous hurry to say that a friend 
of his, a great bibliomaniac (only he 
didn’t use that word) was going to dine 
at the Hall, and Sir John wanted me 
to come, too! I thought, in a second, 
of that shabby old black frock, — don’t 
you know every stitch of it!—and I 
said I really couldn’t. I think he fan- 
cied that I didn’t like going without 
any other ladies, or wanted a formal 
invitation, for he went off and in a 
short time Sir John came in, and was 
very kind, and said he hoped I would 
come, and he would ask old Mrs, 
Merryweather (that’s an old lady who 
lives in one of his houses) as a chape- 
rone. I still thought of that poor old 
garment, and a little of whether I 
ought to go; but I did want to, so 
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much, — I did want to speak to a man 
who wasn’t old and bookish, or like 
that hateful young doctor here —and I 
said I would. So I asked if I might 
stay away that afternoon and look after 
my things, and he laughed, and said 
that old Mr. Sunbridge stayed away 
whenever he wanted, and slept in the 
little room all through the winter like a 
bear (or is it a squirrel ?), and that I 
could do the same if I liked. Then I 
ran off home as hard as I could, and — 
Oh, Ju!—I cried when I got out that 
frock! But it was too late to retreat 
then, and besides I would sooner have 
gone without any dress at all than 
have given up my outing. <A carriage 
was sent for me, and I went up in 
state. I was uncertain whether to go 
into the drawing-room very early, or 
just when dinner was announced, but 
I thought the first was the least for- 
midable, so I crept in about a quarter 
to eight. There was one man there 
already ; a great big ‘ soldier man,’ as 
Billy would call him (how is sweet 
Billy ? hug him well for me). It was 
Sir Simon Hood. I have told you 
about him before; he is one of Sir 
John’s greatest friends; he is in a 
cavalry regiment, I believe, and what 
we should call a great swell. He has 
immensely long legs, which he is very 
fond of admiring, and he has a kind, 
rather red face. He told me about the 
shooting that day, and said they hadn’t 
got as much as they ought to have, — 
though I believe they killed more than 


seven hundred pheasants, and any 
number of rabbits and things. Then 


he began to tell me about the pro- 
fessor, and then the others came in. 
Sir John introduced me to two of the 
other men; one had a nice, kind face, 
and the other, who was very good- 
looking, stared at me as if I had been 
the wild girl of the woods. One of 
them was a lord with a queer name, 
but I couldn’t be sure which, —I hope 
it was the nice one. Sir John took me 
in to dinner, and I felt just for a sec- 
ond, as we marched across the great 
hall, as if we were married, and half 
of everything belonged to me! So 
there I was with a good deal of my 
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fright gone, wondering who would be 
on the other side of me. Will you be- 
lieve it! Mr. Kemp actually came 
hurrying up, and said I really must sit 
between him and the professor. Was 
ever such an unlucky girl! I almost 
cried out,‘Oh no!’ Fancy if I had! 
Then Sir John laughed, and said he 
supposed he must give me up, and that 
learned people ought to be together. 
How I hated Mr. Kemp! But I hated 
the professor worse. He was a pretty 
old, and rather fat man, who spoke in 
such a queer kind of a whisper that I 
could hardly make out what he said ; 
and he and Mr. Kemp talked to one 
another across me all the time about 
books, and now and then threw a re- 
mark to me just as if I had been a 
schoolgirl! There were eight other 
men besides these two. I forgot to say 
Mrs. Merryweather had a cold and 
couldn’t come, which made me dread- 
fully conspicuous. The other men all 
talked very loud, and laughed a great 
deal, and ate and drank a great deal 
too. Sir Simon was just opposite me. 
I saw him hesitate when some ice was 
offered to him, and give a little kind of 
groan as he refused it, and I am sure 
it was because he felt sorry he couldn’t 
eat any more. However, I think that 
old Dr. Grumper ate and drank as 
much as any of them, and he hadn’t so 
much excuse as they had, for he had 
been in the library all the afternoon. 
He talked to me more towards the end, 
and I had to put my head quite near 
him to catch what he said. We must 
have looked most confidential. Sir Si- 
mon was always staring at me; I am 
sure my seams must have looked quite 
white in that strong light. 

**So at last the immense dinner was 
over, and I hadn’t enjoyed it one bit. 
When dessert came I didn’t know 
whether to go at once, or wait for a 
little. However, I soon got up, and 
then all the men stood up; I felt a 
little proud then, and tried to sail out 
of the room, as if I had been a great 
lady! Then, Ju—have a little pa- 
tience, and I'll soon finish —I didn’t 
know whether to go to the drawing- 
room again or not. However I peeped 
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in, and there was the old housekeeper, 
who was so horrid to me when I came 
first, but we are great friends now. I 
think she had been having a doze ona 
sofa. She said coffee would come ina 
minute, and that the brougham was 
ordered for me at eleven. It was 
about ten then. So I wandered about, 
and looked at the lovely china and pic- 
tures with a book in my hand, and 
whenever I heard any one, I flopped 
down into the nearest chair. Such 
pictures! An immense Raeburn—a 
lovely girl in a white dress—one of 
the Casterton people. Several by Sir 
Joshua, and a Meissonier, but I hadn’t 
time to look at half, for I was always 
afraid of being caught spying. At 
half past ten no one had come, and I 
began to feel a little sorry. But soon 
after they all trooped in, and Sir John 
came up, and was so pleasant, and said 
he was so much obliged to me for com- 
ing to talk to Dr. Grumper. That was 
horrid again, but worse was to follow. 
Mr. Kemp, whose face was as red asa 
Reine Marie Henriette, came to me 
and, — pity me ! — asked me to go with 
him and his friend to the library to 
look at some fusty old books! I had 
to go too. Dr. Grumper called me ‘a 
fine girl’ when he went away! I do 
believe I could be Frau Grumper if I 
wanted! Or perhaps it was the wine 
that put him in such good-humor, and 
made him squeeze my hand so hard! 
Then I went off in my brougham, with 
a footman to let me out. I wasn’t sure 
whether I ought to have given them 
something for making them come out 
so late, but of course I hadn’t anything 
with me, and so I didn’t. Should the 
footman have had it, or the coach- 
man ? 

‘*So, Ju, you see how what might 
have been such a pleasant little outing 
was spoiled. I am afraid I must be a 
very bad girl, and that this was a kind 
of punishment for me. Oh, how I do 
wish I was rich! and had a beautiful 
place, and pictures, and carriages, and 
hadn’t to wear a dress till it got so 
threadbare you could sce the things 
beneath it !”’ 
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IV. 

*“* WELL,”’ said Mr. Kemp, as he and 
|his brother in literature stumped their 
way home through the park, “ we 
have given one young person a happy 
night at any rate.” His wrinkled old 
‘face beamed with satisfaction at the 
| thought. 

‘*So I hear you are in for it now,”’ 
| said Sir Simon to his nearest neighbor 
in the smoking-room an hour or so 
afterwards, ‘I thought you told me 
the young woman wouldn’t have any- 
| thing to say to you ? ”’ 

**No more she would then. She 
'said our ways were different, and all 
that. So I found out what hers were. 
She was a district visitor then, and 
went into the East End, into White- 
chapel way, you know.’’ 

**T know — slumming.”’ 

“That sort of a thing. Well, there’s 
nothing like giving way to their foibles 
when you’re courting them, even if 
they are rather peculiar ; so 1 got Cap- 
padocia to come with me and a couple 
of detectives, and we made a night 
of it.” 

“ What kind of a night ?”’ inquired 
Hood. 

*“*Oh, we went to all sorts of places, 
—went toa thieves’ lodging-house for 
one thing; there were seven hundred 
of them in it, and all those that weren’t 
thieves were murderers. So they said, 
and I can quite believe it from the look 
of ’em,—you never saw such chaps. 
Then we went to some places near the 
docks, and we saw a poor devil with 
nothing on but a cask.”’ 

** Nothing on but a cask!” said Sir 
Simon, interested. 

‘* Not a thing. He had come ashore 
with a lot of money the day before, 
and got into the hands of some crimps, 
and they had drugged him, and robbed 
him, not only of his brass — fifty 
pounds he said it was — but of his very 
clothes and boots. And there he was 
—in this old bottomless barrel — wan- 
dering up and down till he met some 
Christians. Cappadocia wanted to go 
and get into the crimp’s house and 
break his neck ; but the police said we 
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couldn’t do that, and besides we didn’t 
know where he lived. Then we went 
to a Jews’ dancing-place, a club, you 
know. They were rather unwilling to 
let us in at first; there were a good 
many good-looking Jewesses there, — 
and we had a fine time of it alto- 
gether.” 

‘‘Did you tell Lady Mary about 
that ?” 

‘‘Rather ; went off there the first 
thing. Mary said that that wasn’t at 
all the kind of district-visiting she 
meant, and that she would have to take 
me herself some day, and then I saw it 
was all right. She knew I had done 
what I could to please her. That’s the 
kind of thing they like, my dear Simon, 
when they see you’ve taken up with 
their whims.”’ 

‘But it might be very awkward 
sometimes. Some women have such 
queer fancies that way.”’ 

‘* Well, you’ve got to humor them, 
or you won’t have a chance.”’ 

‘Supposing,”’ said Sir Simon, “a 
young woman had a rage for’ — 
books, he had nearly said, but pulled 
up just in time—‘‘ gardening; now 
what would you do then ?”’ 

‘Just go and garden, of course ; 
wheel an empty barrow about with a 
spade in it, and nail gooseberry-bushes 
up to the wall with strips of a red flan- 
nel petticoat.” 

‘““That would be a most infernal 
nuisance. Suppose it was Ascot week, 
and you wanted to go?”’ 

‘¢ Why, you’d have to want, — that’s 


all. But of course this is only when 
one’s courting; when one’s married, 


you know, it’s different. Marry in the 
slack time, old chap, and then you’ll be 
allright. Who’s your young woman ?” 

** When is the slack time ?” asked 
Hood, ignoring the question. ‘* Well 
—I’ll tell your missus what you’ve told 
me, and advise her to insist on a good 
long courtship.” 

‘¢Humor their whims!” said Hood 
to himself as he went up to his room. 
“Tt’ll be a terrible business, worse 
than district-visiting, I doubt. But I 
suppose it must be done.”’ 
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v. 

Srr Srmon had lost his heart yet 
once again; his poor heart which 
ought to have been so battered and 
worn after all it had gone through, and 
yet which now seemed so fresh and 
young, and beat so strongly. He was 
continually running down to Casterton 
in the autumn to shoot, and soon after 
Penelope came he had met her. On 
some of his visits he had never seen 
her; on others, when there had been 
ladies in the house, she had been some- 
times asked to lunch or to tea. The 
soldier had at first regarded her with 
careless eyes. But bit by bit he had 
found something attractive in her, and 
it was not wonder on his part or disap- 
probation of the shabby frock, which 
made his glance so often meet hers 
at the dinner-party. And he_ had 
come to look at her (he had as yet had 
few opportunities for conversation) 
through the rector’s spectacles, as an 
earnest and learned young woman, 
whose bright eyes and merry mouth 
were traitors when they said that their 
mistress loved amusement and fun bet- 
ter than dry old books. Hood had in 
his clumsy way often made the girl the 
topic of conversation when with Mr. 
Kemp, who, for one reason or another 
was almost daily up at Casterton ; and 
if the latter had not been so deeply 
engrossed in his own views he must 
have seen that it was more than chance 
which led the talk so often about her. 
But the rector, sharp enough in many 
ways, was blind as a mole here. It 
did not seem in the least strange to 
him that a young cavalry officer, whose 
tastes had hitherto lain entirely in the 
direction of field sports, should sud- 
denly develop a yearning to penetrate 


into and understand the mysteries 
which surround book-collecting ; and 


that therefore he should be interested 
in everything which pertained to the 
fascinating pursuit, even in a young 
female librarian. He really thought 
that Sir Simon was bitten by what he 
would have scorned to call a mania ; 
and so it came to pass that one fine 
autumn morning the young soldier 
found himself standing in a crowded 
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London street, looking at a bit of paper 
on which was written in Mr. Kemp’s 
minute hand the address of a book- 
seller, and trying to remember some of 
the advice which had accompanied the 
address, and the strange words which 
had been used. 

Before going in at the door he exam- 
ined the windows. One was full of 
huge folios, —atlas, elephant, mega- 
therium folios. They were for the 
most part magnificently bound, and the 
inscriptions on their backs might as 
well have been written in Hebrew for 
any information they gave to their 
present viewer. As a contrast, a foil 
as it were, a few modern low-priced 
books stood in another corner. But 
there was nothing outside to occupy 
Hood’s attention long, so he opened 
the door and went in. 

*¢T want the book on Bibliofolia.”’ 

*¢ About what, sir? ’”? asked the man. 

** About Bibliofoliology,’’ said Hood, 
thinking he must have made some mis- 
take in the arrangement of the letters. 

“1m afraid we haven’t got such a 
work,” said the man, after thinking a 
little. ‘* You don’t mean Bibliogra- 
phy ? 99 

** That’s not it, but it may do,’ said 
Hood carelessly, as if he would be able 
to extract what he wanted out of any 
book. 

‘¢ Or Bibliomania, perhaps ? ”’ 

“That’s it,—that’s just what I 
want ; let me have it, please.”’ 

‘¢ What particular one do you want ?” 
asked the bookseller. 

‘¢T’ll take them all,’’ replied the man 
of war. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly step this 
way,” said the bookseller, wondering if 
the purchaser whom he had often met 
in dreams had actually appeared in real 
life. ‘‘ These,’ pointing to a long row 
of shelves, ‘‘ are all connected with the 
subject.”’ 

Sir Simon stared in surprise at the 
dense array. ‘I couldn’t possibly buy 
all that lot,’? he said, in a tone of re- 
monstrance ; ‘‘ why, they would half 
fill a house !” 

‘No, sir,’ said the anxious shop- 
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a fine selection ; and you couldn’t have 
come at a better time ; we have just 
got in our purchases from the cele- 
brated Wetterhorn collection.” 

‘Oh, have you,” said the baronet ; 
** that’s very fortunate.” 

“Yes, and some of them are ex- 
tremely rare. I dare say you would 
like to begin with this copy of Dib- 
din ?” 

‘¢T think I should,’’ replied Hood, 
rather glad he remembered a song of 
his. 

‘‘ Well, this is a splendid set of the 
whole works, it is a large-paper copy, 
uncut, and if not absolutely unique 
most extremely rare.”’ 

‘* Which is the one with the songs in 
it?’ inquired Hood, staring at the 
mighty volumes. 

‘‘Songs!” repeated the man. ‘TI 
don’t think he wrote any songs, sir.”’ 

‘Oh, yes he did, lots of ’em; I’ve 


| heard ’em sung myself, scores of times. 
'There’s Tom Bowling, you know, and 


” 





Sally 

We have often thought that the as- 
sistant bookseller in that establishment 
would have made a fine actor if he had 
taken to the stage early in life; he 
listened to his customer with a per- 
fectly unmoved countenance. 

“T think, sir, you’ll find that that 
gentleman was another gentleman. I 
could get you a copy of his works, after 
we have done here.” 

‘Oh, I dare say I did confuse the 
names. Well, how much is that lot 
there ?”’ A set of the learned doctor’s 
works of this calibre is by no means to 
be had for nothing, and Hood opened 
his eyes wide at the sum named. 
*¢ How much ?”’ he cried. 

‘You see, sir,” said the other, 
speaking very rapidly, and with great 
earnestness, ‘it’s not once in twenty 
years that a chance of this kind turns 
up; if that set was sold you might 
search all the kingdom through and not 
find another. I don’t suppose, if you 
take it away with you, that I could 
find another in ten years, not if Lord 
Rothschild himself was to want it.”’ 


‘*The devil you couldn’t!” said 


keeper ; ‘‘ but you will be able to make ' Hood, thinking it would be foolish of 
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him to lose such an _ opportunity. 
‘“‘Then I suppose I had better have 
it. But I had no idea it would be so 
much.”’ 

‘¢ Books of this kind,’’ said the man, 
replacing the one volume which had 
been taken out, ‘‘ have to be looked at 
differently from ordinary copies. They 
are an investment, better than most 
investments. Mr. Wetterhorn bought 
that set in 1848 for thirty guineas, and 
see what it has risen to since! But it 
will be no good filling your shelves 
with a lot of rubbish you will never 
read or refer to. What you want are 
just a few good standard works which 
it will always be a pleasure to you to 
look at.” 

‘** Just so,’’ said Hood. 

‘*Of course in fine condition. Now 
here’s a nice copy of Lowndes; a 
cheap set this, though it is a large- 
paper one. We can put it in at fifteen 
guineas.”’ 

‘* T say — you know ——’”’ began the 
dragoon. 

‘*Of course, as you are well aware, 
Lowndes is indispensable to an ama- 
teur. He gives the prices of all books, 
of ali books worth mentioning. Can 
you think, sir, of any work the value of 
which you would like to see ?” 

“T think you might look him out, 
then,’’ said Hood, poking his cane into 
the middle of the shelf where the rela- 
tion of the poet had his habitation. 

‘¢ Oh, certainly !’’ said the assistant, 
a good deal taken aback ; ‘“ certain- 
ly, certainly, certainly !’? rummaging 
through the leaves of the first volume 
he happened to get hold of. ‘ But of 
course, as you know, we must take 
what he says about Dibdin with some 
salt. Lowndes, sir, disapproved of 
Dibdin’s principles, and showed it by 
knocking something off the prices of 
his books in the catalogue. And be- 
sides, he is rather out of date.” 

Hood had a fine opening here, if he 
had seen it; but he did not, and the 
seller went on. ‘‘ Now,’’ said he, put- 
ting the two names down as a memo- 
randum, ‘*‘ you want a good authority 
on a different class of books. Here’s 
Brunet — you couldn’t have a better 
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one — Brunet, twelve volumes, uncut, 
£20.” 

‘**Haven’t you got him at less than 
that ?” asked Sir Simon, somewhat 
staggered at the magnitude of these 
demands on his purse. 

**We could let you have a cheaper 
set,’’ said the man, laying some stress 
on the second word, ‘* but you wouldn’t 
thank us in the long run. If you have 
one set in large paper have them all 
so; and then, when you have a sale, 
you get all their value back, and more.” 

“*Oh, do you!” said Hood, a little 
cheered at this idea. 

** You want now,’ the seller contin- 
ued, ‘‘ this Renouard, three guineas — 
this fine copy ! ” 

The baronet poked it doubtfully with 
his stick. ‘I really think I hardly 
want it,” he said. 

** How will you be able to make out 
the value of your Aldines without his 
help ?”? asked the man. 

‘* Well, there’s something in that,’’ 
said the sufferer. ‘ All right, in with 
him. And now I have enough.” 

‘*When you have this Italian trea- 
tise - 

‘* N—no,I don’t think I want that.” 

‘¢ A short one ; to enable you to dis- 
tinguish the earlier examples of the 
Italian presses. <A short one, sir.”’ 

** Quite a short one, eh ?”’ 

*¢Very short, sir, and very cheap; 
only fifty shillings.” 

Then Hood escaped. But the inde- 
fatigable assistant had one more shot 
at him when passing a certain row of 
shelves. ** Are you quite sure you are 
wise, sir, in leaving this set ?”’ 

‘¢What is it?’’ demanded the 
Bibliomaniac faintly. 

“It’s the ‘ Bibliothek des Literaris- 





raw 





chen’ ” 
*¢Ts there much of it ?”’ 
*¢ Ninety-six volumes ; but ——”’ 


‘No, no!” cried the worm, turning 
at last. ‘‘ Ninety-six, — what the devil 
should I do with ninety-six volumes in 
German when I can’t read a single 
word of it! I tell you I won’t look at 
another book to-day. You had better 
put them up, and I'll have a hansom. 
You won’t mind a cheque?’ The 
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man was sure they would not, but he 
went to see his employer, who had just 
come in. And that great authority, 
having had extensive dealings with Sir 
Simon’s grandfather, was very pleased 
to make the acquaintance of his suc- 
cessor. 

So Hood wrote a cheque for, — well 
let that be a secret between himself 
and his banker. The indefatigable as- 
sistant, who had not been long in the 
shop, expected his master to be some- 
what overpowered by the magnitude of 
the transaction in which he had been 
the agent; but the latter, being accus- 
tomed to deal in thousands and even 
teus of thousands of pounds, main- 
tained his calmness. ‘I am _ very 
pleased to see you here, Sir Simon, I 
“an assure you. The late Sir James 
was a good customer of mine.” 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Hood. 
had a terrible lot of books.”’ 

‘¢T see you have made an interesting 
collection,’’ said the great man, glanc- 
ing at the list in his hand. ‘ That’s a 
fine set, that Dibdin.” 

‘“*Yes,’”’ said Hood, “I thought it 
best to get a big copy of him, you 
know, and then it will fetch a better 
price at one’s sale.”’ 

‘*You must have a fine library by 
this time ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, curiously enough the old boy 
left it away from me ; I got everything 
but the books. Fact was I hadn’t de- 
veloped the taste for them I have now, 
so I suppose he thought I wouldn’t 
have cared for them. But I’ve taken 
to them amazingly lately, never so 
happy as when I’m reading.”’ 

‘*¢ Well, you will excuse me,”’ said the 
chief. ‘* There is a sale at Sotheby’s, 
and my time is nearly up. Take aseat, 
Sir Simon, while they pack the books. 
Here’s the last catalogue on Syrian 
ethnological rarities which you will find 
very interesting.” 

‘‘ Thank you, thank you,” said Hood, 
taking the proffered pamphlet with 
some reluctance. ‘* Much obliged to 
you; I will sit down. ButTI find this 
kind of print rather trying to the eyes 
when one does too much of it. I think 
I’ll just have a look at the papers ; 
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you don’t happen to have a Sportsman 
about, do you?” 

After a bit the packer came in. 
‘*The cabman says he can’t take your 
box, sir,’? he said. ‘* The top of his 
cab is not meant for heavy luggage, 
and he’s afraid of it breaking through.” 

‘Put it in a growler then,’ said 
Hood, ‘and I’ll follow.” 

‘It’s the Dibdin that makes up the 
weight so much,”’ explained the man. 

** I thought he looked pretty heavy,” 
replied Hood, and off he went with his 
treasures. 


VI. 

THE dragoon, when he was once 
more safe in his quarters refused two 
invitations to dinner, and spent the 
time so gained in studying his pur- 
chases. At the end of two days’ cram- 
ming he began to confuse a Collation 
with an Incunabula. ‘ By Jove!” he 
said, examining his face in a glass with 
some anxiety. ‘“ Why, I’m looking 
quite haggard! I shall be as grey asa 
jackdaw in another week. I really 
mustn’t let this infernal thirst for 
learning do me any harm. I think I'll 
take a run down to those steeplechases 
after all, and have a day off.”’ 

*¢ Holloa! what are you up to now ?” 
said a brother officer, coming suddenly 
into Hood’s room the day after his re- 
turn from the steeplechase, and finding 
him sitting in an easy-chair, with a big 
book on his knee contemplating noth- 
ing. 

‘Oh, it is you, Brotherton! I say, 
look here, fancy a man giving £2,260 
for a Boccaccio !”” 

**Tt’s a stiflish figure,’’ replied the 
major; ‘“‘ but if she comes of a good 
sort he might do worse. A Diebidale 
filly, ain’t it ?”’ 

** Diebidale grandmother, you old 
thickhead ; you’re always thinking 
about horses! It’s a book, man! ”’ 

“A book! What, two thousand 
guineas for a book !” 

“Yes, old Boccaccio; he wasn’t a 
woman, either. Bound in faded yellow 
morocco.’”’ And then Hood began to 
read the account of the dinner-party 
which the Duke of Roxburghe gave to 
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Lords Sunderland and Oxford, and its 
results. 

“* What sort of stuff is that? ’’ asked 
the major, after waiting a minute in 
the hope of something interesting turn- 
ing up. ‘Let’s look at him.” He 
examined the great volume with a dis- 
trustful and prejudiced air. ‘ This 
seems poor kind of fun,” he said. 
* What’s the joke of it ?” 

“Joke! Why, it isn’t a comic book. 
He’s a great authority, old Dibdin ; 
he was Lord Spencer’s librarian, you 
know, and knew all about books.” 

‘“*Did he write all that ?”’ inquired 
the major. 

“Yes, and a heap more, too. Look 
at that row,’? and Hood with some 
pride pulled aside a curtain which 
hung before the voluminous efforts of 
the learned doctor. 

‘Lord bless my soul!” said the 
major, staring at them. 

““Big paper, you see,” explained 
Hood. 

“Very big,’’ said the major, having 
another stare. ‘* Weigh half a stone 
each, I should think.”’ 

‘“T mean in the margin, you know ; 
lots of room there, you see.” 

‘* Lots; what are you going to do 
with it ?” 

**Oh, nothing particular ; but it adds 
to their value, makes a lot of difference. 
Books without that are only worth half 
the money.”’ 

‘* What’s the reason of that? ”’ 

‘“* Well, I can’t exactly say ; fashion, 
I suppose; you can write notes on 
them, you see, much better when 
they’re broad.”’ 

‘‘What kind of notes ?’’ demanded 
the persevering one, beginning to think 
his old friend was not quite as he ought 
to be. 

‘*Oh, all kinds of interesting things. 
Look here,—I made one myself.” 
And, with a pride that was touching 
rather than arrogant, Hood turned over 
the leaves till he came to it. It was 
not difficult to find the page; it was 
well creased, and there, in huge, 
sprawling, inky letters—the sight of 
which in such a work would most 
assuredly have thrown Mr, Kemp into 
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a fit— was recorded the last price 
fetched by the Boccaccio. 

The major stared at the note, and 
then at its author, and then at the note 
again. ‘ Look here, old man,’ he said 
at last, “‘come along with me to the 
club, and drop this kind of thing, or 
we’ll be having a commission of lunacy 
coming to sit on you. I hope to good- 
ness it won’t get about in the regiment 
that you’ve taken to reading books, — 
and making notes in them! Get the 
infernal things away somehow, and I 
give you my honor I’ll never say a 
word of what I caught you doing.” 

‘“‘“Commission of lunacy, you old 
codfish!” cried the indignant owner 
of the treasures. ‘“‘Get them away! 
You’re a drivelling old idiot yourself. 
Why, I gave more than a hundred 
pounds for them !”’ 

Then Major Brotherton went off in 
search of the doctor. ‘‘ You had better 
have a good look at Hood to-night,”’ 
said he. ‘I’ve not been quite com- 
fortable about him lately, and I went 
in this afternoon to see what he was 
doing.”’ 

*¢ And what was he doing ? ”’ inquired 
the doctor. 

‘Reading,’ replied the major. 
‘¢ Mind you, I shouldn’t say so much 
about that, by itself, though it ain’t 
what one would expect to find Hood 
doing at three in the afternoon. But 
it was the book.” 

‘“¢ A very bad one, eh?” asked the 
doctor. ‘‘ You get hold of it for me, 
and [ll just run my eye over it, and 
tell you what I think.”’ 

So the other, running considerable 
risk of detection in the act, managed 
the theft, and secured the volume, or 
one like it, and at midnight the medico 
arrived back with it, and with a some- 
what disappointed face. 

‘“‘Ttv’s a queer kind of book,’? quoth 
he ; “‘ as you say, not the kind of thing 
a man like Hood should read. It ain‘t 
quite as immoral as I thought it would 
be from your description, but it’s writ- 
ten in such a queer lingo that I’m half 
afraid it may be all the more danger- 
ous. Vice concealed, you know, is a 
terrible business. Far better out with 
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it, like Kock and the other chaps. But 
I'll keep my eye on him, depend on 
that, and if I notice anything bad I'll 
let you know at once.” 

‘* Do so, do so,”’ said the major, with 
some emotion. ‘It’s a terrible thing 
to see a fellow like old Simon going 
wrong.”’ 

‘“¢ Not a better shot in the regiment.”’ 

‘¢ Or a better rider, for his weight ! ” 

*¢ And as rich as Creesus ! ”’ 

‘¢' Yes, that’s the worst of it, or he 
wouldn’t be able to buy books of this 
kind ; why, he gave a hundred pounds 
for that one !”’ 

**You don’t tell me so!” cried the 
doctor, almost tumbling off his chair. 
‘*A hundred pounds !— there must be 
more in it than I’ve noticed. I think I 
had better take it back, and make an- 
other examination.” 


VII. 

PARTLY owing to the remonstrances 
of his friends, but chiefly owing to his 
own feelings, Sir Simon got to hate the 
sight of those dearly purchased vol- 
umes, and began to think he must take 
advice, and get rid of them somehow. 
Happiness might, after all, be pur- 
chased too dearly. Very likely Penel- 
ope would have nothing to say to him 
after all his slaving. She would scorn 
his feeble efforts to follow in her steps, 
and, dismissing him, turn without an- 
other thought to the abstract treatise 
she happened to be engaged in. Be- 
sides, he could not yet quite make up 
his mind to give her a chance of re- 
jecting him. He knew little or nothing 
about her, and his affection might pass 
away in due course as other affections 
had done before. But it showed no 
signs of doing so yet; in the morning, 
and in the evening, and between 
whiles, there was continually rising up 
before him the image of the young 
mistress of the old library. 

What was he to do with these most 
infernal books ? So long as they stood 
in his room he felt he had no business 
to go away to shoot, or hunt, or even 
to dine. Give them to the regimental 
library ? The regimental library, after 
all it had heard about them, would 
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have scorned to touch them. To the 
British Museum? To the Sailors’ 
Home he had heard about in White- 
chapel? Why not give them to Sir 
John? Or, happier and better thought, 
why not give them to Miss Shaw, and 
then have done with the whole busi- 
ness, both as concerned them, and as 
concerned her? Whether she would 
take their owner or not, she would be 
glad enough to take them, if they could 
be presented in a sufliciently delicate 
manner. In that lay the difficulty. 
However, Hood got an immense box, 
and packed them carefully in it (he 
was ashamed to ask his servant to do 
it), and then waited till the next winter- 
shooting came off at Casterton, to 
which he had been bidden. And to 
Casterton, when the summons came, 
he departed. 

‘*Sir Simon has brought plenty of 
cartridges this time,’’ said the head- 
keeper as he surveyed the great case in 
the gun-room where it had been taken 
with the other shooting paraphernalia. 

‘*Those ain’t cartridges,’’ said the 
new-comer’s servant, who had heard 
his master hammering, and noticed the 
gaps in the shelves. ‘‘ They’re books.”’ 

‘*Books!’’ exclaimed the keeper. 
“What does he wart with books 
here ?”’ 

‘“*Goodness knows,’’ said the other, 
shaking his head ; **I don’t. I doubt 
there’s something wrong with Sir Si- 
mon.”’ 

It happened that on this visit a mar- 
ried sister of Sir John’s presided over 
indoor affairs, who was glad to have 
Penelope in the drawing-room some- 
times to talk to, and so Hood saw a 
little more of her than usual. He met 
her now and then in parts of the house 
which she had never entered except 
when, as it were, a guest of the family ; 
and once or twice when, shooting near 
home, they came in to lunch, he found 
her in the dining-room. The little he 
saw added some fuel to the fire which 
he found was still burning within him 
with a strong but uncertain flame. 
But somehow or other he could never 
find an opportunity for the presenta- 
tion. 
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Then the last day’s sport arrived ; 
the last cartridge was fired, guns were 
packed, servants tipped, and six men 
were off to town by a morning train. 
Sir Simon said he would stay till the 
evening. Sir John was down at the 
office with his agent; his sister was 
comfortably reading the Morning Post 
in her boudoir. Now was the time for 
action. 

Hood made up a little speech as he 
walked down the long corridor which 
led to the library. Penelope was sit- 
ting over the fire, engaged in some 
feminine work in worsteds, and she 
looked rather guilty at being caught 
idling. 

**Miss Shaw,” began the soldier, 
“JT wish you’d let me make you a 
small present; a return for nearly 
shooting you, you know, the other day 
when you were going home.”’ 

Penelope looked, as she felt, much 
astonished, and did not know at all 
what to say. ‘It’s very kind of you,” 
at last she said. 

**Oh no, not at all. I’ve always felt 
I was in your debt for frightening you 
so much. And now I’ve got something 
I know you’ll appreciate, if you’ll only 
accept them.” 

“T really wasn’t frightened,” said 
the girl, picking out a bright yellow 
thread for the eyes of the owl she was 
fashioning. 

‘“T’m sure you must have been. 
Many gir Many ladies wouldn’t 
appreciate them, but I know you will. 
I can quite understand your feelings, 
too, though I began rather late ; it’s 
wonderful how it grows on one. I'll 
go and fetch them.’’ So he departed, 
leaving Penelope in a state of marvel- 
ling curiosity. What could he be go- 
ing to give her ?—how very queer it 
all was. Presently she heard a heavy 
tread outside, and a great bump against 
the door. It opened, and in came Sir 
Simon, with a very red face, stagger- 
ing, mighty man though he was, under 
the weight of his enormous box. 
‘*There!’? he exclaimed, setting it 





down in a way that made all the furni- 
ture in the room rattle. 
All ideas of a bracelet or a ring, if 
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ever such had entered Penelope’s mind, 
—all ideas of anything faded away as 
she surveyed the box. It looked rather 
like one of those ‘* kists ”’ in which flit- 
ting servants carry their possessions. 
It might have held the supply of linen 
necessary for a considerable house- 
hold. 

Hood proudly threw back the lid. 
‘¢Now then!” he exclaimed, with an 
air of triumph, taking out one of the 
Dibdins ; *“‘ here’s a set of books that 
you can’t get in all London, if you died 
for it!’’ Penelope bent low over her 
owl to hide her face, and she began to 
put a scarlet eye into the wise bird’s 
head. 

* Ah!’ said Hood, blowing at the 
opened page (he had seen Mr. Kemp 
blow the dust off the top edges). ‘It’s 
not often one gets a chance of looking 


at a book like this! So wide! So 
long! So deep! So »” Here his 





vocabulary failed him. Penelope now 
discovered her mistake, and began to 
pick out the yellow eye which was 
rightly in. ‘* You don’t know, Miss 
Shaw, what this book tells you ; all the 
prices of all the books in the world ! 
At least that’s not in this one, but in 
the other lot,’’? squinting into the box. 
** All the books in the world! And 
there are seven more volumes as big as 
this! And ten nearly as big! And 
seven “o 

**Oh, I hate them ! ” cried Penelope, 
dropping her owl, her scissors, and her 
carefully assorted wools. ‘I can’t un- 
derstand a word about them! What 
does it matter if you can’t read them 
whether they are long or short! I 
just hate and detest the whole lot !”’ 

‘What!’ cried Sir Simon, hardly 
believing his ears. 

“Oh, Sir Simon!” cried the girl. 
‘““Tf you had only been driven mad 
with them as I have been! Watching 
people lest they should take them away 
when they come to look at them! 
And writing answers to stupid people 
who asked about them! And carrying 
them about, as if they were babies, to 
be looked at! Oh, Iam going to give 
them up—I am going away —I can’t 
stand them any more !”’ 
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* Going away! Where to?” de- 
manded Hood. 

‘Toa nunnery!” cried the girl in 
desperation. And then they stared at 
one another. 

**So you really do hate them ?”’ he 
said at length. 

*“*T can’t help it,’? said Penelope, 
with something of entreaty now in 
her voice, as she picked up her work 
again. 

“And so do I!” shouted the bar- 
onet, tossing the heavy volume reck- 
lessly back into the box. “I detest 
the very sight of them! When I think 
of the years I’ve wasted - 

‘* Years |’ exclaimed Penelope, with 
large eyes of astonishment. 

‘“*Well, perhaps weeks; oh, of 
course, if you’re so very accurate — 
well — days then —when I think of 
the time I’ve wasted over them when 
I might have been hunting or shooting, 
I feel quite — quite ——”’ 

* Ashamed,” suggested Penelope. 

“ Ashamed. But Ill never do it 
again. Well, there’s the end of that! 
And I thought you’d be so pleased 
with them! I got them for you!” 

“Oh, Sir Simon ! ” 

“T did, really. I didn’t mean to give 
you them,—but to work up the sub- 
ject. And now I must give you some- 
thing else.” Penelope went on with 
her work; the owl’s countenance was 
assuming a most extraordinary appear- 
ance, for the red eye had extended 
almost up to the ears. ‘ What can I 
give you? You really couldn’t call 
that boxful a set-off for the fright I 
gave you?” 

“No, I really couldn’t,’’ replied 
Penelope. 

‘* What would you like ?” 

‘“¢T think I want a new pair of scis- 
sors,”’ said the girl. 

‘¢ Let me see,’”’ said Hood. He took 
the work from her as well, and exam- 
ined it. ‘‘ Well, I never saw such a 
creature in all my life!” 

‘“*T don’t know what owls’ eyes are 
like,’ said the girl. ‘‘ What color are 
they ?” 

*“T couldn’t tell you. But then I 
Cvuldn’t tell you what any one’s eyes 
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are like. What color are mine?” 
They stared at each other again. 

** I’m not quite sure,’’ said Penelope. 
**T think they’re a kind of — yellow.” 

“Oh no, — they aren’t yellow, —look 
again.”’ 

** Well then, — they’re green.”’ 

‘They are not, —they are grey, —so 
are yours.’”” A queer kind of feeling 
began now to creep over the dragoon, 
half pleasant and half frightening, and 
a small voice seemed to say within 
him, *‘ Simon Hood, if you want to get 
out of this room a free man, get out 
now.’”’ ‘* Will you let me give you a 
ring ?’’ he said. ‘*Let me see your 
hand.’’ One solitary little ring adorned 
one finger; he tried to pull it off, but 
it stuck, and required a good deal of 
pushing, first one way and then an- 
other. ‘* You are done for now,”’ the 
small voice seemed to say; ‘‘no use 
struggling any longer !” 

‘*IT want more than the ring,’’ cried 
the man. ‘I want you!” and whether 
his face, or hers, or the owl’s eye, was 
the reddest at that moment, it would 
have puzzled the president of the Royal 
Academy to say. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
LETTERS OF HARRIET, COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE.' 

THE only surviving son of Harriet, 
Countess Granville, has proved to the 
world what her intimate friends long 
suspected — namely, that English letter- 
writing possessed in her a female coun- 
terpart to Horace Walpole. Each of 
them has left us, respectively, a lively 
picture of what was regarded as the 
most polished society of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, and many 
of the portraits they have drawn are, 
perhaps, more true to life than those 
which we admire on the walls of the 
Grafton Gallery. We find in this amus- 
ing correspondence the same knowledge 
of men and manners both at home and 
abroad, with perhaps more of party 


1 Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810- 
1845. Edited by her Son, the Hon, F, Leveson 
Gower. Intwovols. London: 1894, 
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spirit, and with a more lively sense of 
patriotism visible in the ambassadress 
than in the dilettante. We recognize 
the same playfulness, the same humor- 
ous view of human foibles and follies, 
the same smartness in the expression 
of a lively fancy, and the same loyalty 
to friends, with the same capricious 
judgment of foes. But Lady Gran- 
ville’s letters, if they offer points of 
resemblance have necessarily points of 
contrast. The classical culture of Hor- 
ace Walpole must be absent from a 
lady’s familiar letters, nor can their 
style be as finished and artificial. The 
writer from Strawberry Hill studied 
every period, and weighed every word, 
less with a view to absolute truth of 
expression than in the hope, or belief, 
that the pages he penned would one 
day be printed, and serve to secure (as 
they have done) a sort of immortality 
for the perfection of his own style, and 
for the absurdities of his neighbors. 
His remarks have fallen like acidulated 
drops on the palates of successive gen- 
erations, and, because men and women 
remain always the same, successive 
generations have licked their lips over 
his tartness, and have felt grateful to 
him. 

Lady Granville’s letters were per- 
fectly natural, and their publication 
was probably the last thing that she 
ever contemplated. The women of the 
world — of her world —were not as a 
rule literary women. England had 
never possessed either the précieuses 
of the seventeenth century, or those 
eighteenth-century salons which were 
really ante-rooms to the Académie. We 
had had in London no Duchesse de 
Maine, and no Madame de Géoffrin, 
and Horace Walpole, to find a Marquise 
du Deffand, had to go to Paris. Letters 
were written by women sixty years ago 
with more assiduity and elegance than 
they are at the present day, but they 
were not written by ladies of quality or 
women of the world. It was not then 
the fashion, as it is now, for lady jour- 
nalists, lady artists, and lady author- 
esses, peeresses, and princesses to 


jostle each other at every bookstall. 
ach age has its manners, and when 
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Lady Harriet Cavendish began to write 
excellent prose, she did so like M. 
Jourdain, without being aware of it. 
Her only sustained correspondence was 
with her elder sister Georgina, Count- 
ess of Carlisle, with her brother the 
Duke of Devonshire, and with her 
sister-in-law Lady Harrowby. To them 
she wrote freely, if you will, but always 
naturally, letters abounding in details 
which their affection might value, and 
in allusions, more or less veiled, and 
more or less piquant, which their 
knowledge of the same world would 
allow them to understand. Nor ought 
we to leave this comparison between 
her letiers and those of Horace Wal- 
pole without saying that she would 
sometimes repair, or qualify, an unfa- 
vorable remark. It is to be regretted 
that she did not do this more often, 
but she belonged to an exclusive coterie, 
and there certainly were persons who, 
either from personal or from political 
causes, found themselves outside of her 
sympathies. 

Lady Granville saw the weaknesses 
of her neighbors, and she hit off their 
portraits with more wit than caution. 
It was her fate not only to go through 
all the excitement of the queen’s trial 
(of which she has left an incomparable 
account), but likewise to be brought 
into close contact with the least scrupu- 
lous beauties of the court of George 
IV.,— with women differing, only in 
degree and outward polish and not in 
kind, from that angry, vulgar Caroline, 
who, according to Lady Granville, 
would, at her trial, confront an un- 
friendly or unexpected witness with 
arms akimbo. The king’s frail friends 
were fair game for Lady Granville. 
They were by no means scrupulous 
in the matter of bridling their own 
tongues, and their portentous scandals 
were able to provide society with gossip 
without the help of any lady’s caustic 
pen. Lady Granville retails a quantity 
of gossip about Lady Conyngham and 
her compeers, nor can she be blamed 
for doing so, if we remember what her 
witty contemporary, Mr. Jeykll, said 
of Moore’s biographies. ‘‘ What,’’ he 





asked, ‘“‘can a man do, if, like the 
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Newgate Calendar, he selects rogues 
for his biographies ? ”’ 

We have said that Lady Granville 
was exclusive. That was unavoidable, 
because her own family and _ coterie 
were large enough both to fill her 
heart and to absorb her time. More- 
over, that coterie was a political one, 
consisting mainly of the stars which 
revolved round Mr. Canning as round 
a central orb. Political importance 
was due to her and hers, as to persons 
representing an exceptionally large 
stake in the wealth and interests of 
England. Had such importance not 
fallen to her share, Lady Granville 
would probably not have missed it ; as 
it was, she took it all for granted, as 
she did the family portraits on the 
walls, the pearls round her neck, and 
the hot-house flowers in her rooms. 
The cultured, the luxurious ease of one 
who lies in the lilies and feeds on the 
roses of life appeared to her but as her 
natural environment, and as the set- 
ting due to her rank and grace. She 
was an Epicurean in her dislike to 
hurry, tumult, and all contentious mat- 
ters. She went smiling through a 
world that smiled at her, in which she 
expected and found prosperity, and 
was not spoilt by it. At moments she 
felt the round of dinners and balls to 
be monotonous; but, as she had de- 
lightful children, whose growth and 
health took her out of herself, she did 
not discover that her own nature was 
being robbed of a fuller development. 
She lived in the world, and acted under 
its influence, until she came, perhaps 
unwarily, to tolerate too many of its 
principles. She fulfilled her maternal 
duties with loving care, and so avoided 
many of the evils that follow in the 
train of a soft and frivolous life. Her 
position was one of publicity, and as 
such it entailed not only much dissipa- 
tion, but much hard work about trifles. 
Nor was she all to blame for her man- 
ner of life. At the beginning of this 
century people had far fewer interests 
in common, and the gulf fixed between 
the Devonshire House and Holland 
House coteries and persons of low es- 
tate was so wide that it was difficult for 
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the white hand of any great lady to 
reach across it. The services of the 
Church were few, and about as uninter- 
esting as they could be made, and to 
none surely can they have proved less 
edifying than to the members of great 
families who slumbered inside their big, 
curtained pews, while the poor coughed 
and sneezed because the squire’s fire- 
place smoked. The interests of God 
and the welfare of souls were matters. 
then never mentioned before ears po-. 
lite ; it would have been a solecism to. 
do so; but play was high, political cari- 
catures, full of the grossest allusions, 
went their round in country houses, 
and gentlemen’s stories circulated at 
tables where too much wine was drunk. 
In all these matters a great and fortu- 
nate change has taken place. Those 
who live in palaces are now as likely as 
not to be among the most and not the 
least mindful of the claims of the spir- 
itual life and of the wants of the poor. 
Of the worldliness of our own day it 
can no longer be said, as it justly was 
of the pre-Victorian epoch, that it was 
‘**a state of habitual sins of omission.” 
It would be every way unjust to judge 
wearers of purple and fine linen, of 
whom Lady Granville was one, by our 
present standard. They saw with other 
eyes than ours, but as children form 
the eternal link between love and duty, 
so this Countess Granville, living 
“among her own people,’”? became a 
truly ‘“‘excellent woman,” so that her 
nephew, the late amiable Earl of Car- 
lisle, could say of her that she had pos- 
sessed ‘‘a heart and a mind seldom 
equalled singly, and in their union per- 
haps never.” She held a charming 
salon, she maintained the honor and 
popularity of the English name in Paris 
as they have never been maintained 
before or since, she was perfectly inde- 
pendent, and yet she was adored, be- 
cause while she acted on her own 
thoughts, which were sound ones, she 
also acted upon her own impulses, 
which were generally kind ones. 

It will be interesting, before making 
extracts from letters which Madame de 
Sévigné need not have been ashamed 
to sign, for us to trace back Lady 
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Granville’s qualities to her birth, edu- 
cation, marriage, and official life, since 
all these things had their share, first in 
creating, and then in forming, a charm- 
ing English ambassadress. Born in 
1783, Lady Harriet Cavendish was the 
younger daughter of the fifth Duke of 
Devonshire, by the beautiful Lady 
Georgina Spencer. As legends of that 
lady’s charms still linger in English 
society, it is a satisfaction to learn that 
to her children she appeared ever 
lovely, loving, and beloved. This is 
how Lady Harriet wrote to her mother 
during a brief separation which oc- 
curred a short time before death came 
to part them forever: *‘I never knew 
till I left you what I feel for you, and 
when I think of the happiness of see- 
ing your dear face, and hearing your 
beloved voice, I am almost mad with 
joy. Iam sure you alone could inspire 
what I feel for you.” The position of 
this affectionate girl after the death of 
her mother was very lonely. Her 
home became also, from causes need- 
less to refer to here, quite uncongenial, 
so that she resided with different rela- 
tions till the time of her marriage. 
Her elder sister Georgina had already 
become the wife of Lord Morpeth ; 
and her only brother, the ‘“ Hart” of 
all these letters, was but sixteen years 
of age. Then, three years after he had 
become a widower, the Duke of Devon- 
shire married again. Lady Elizabeth 
Foster (née Hervey) sold her house in 
Piccadilly (No. 139) to the Byrons, and 
went to reign in Devonshire House. 
Profound, therefore, was the satisfac- 
tion of her kinsfolk and acquaintance 
when Lady Harriet bestowed her hand 
(1809) on Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, second son of the first Marquis 
of Stafford. By birth and education 
her bridegroom seemed to be pointed 
out for a career of distinction. The 
lifelong friend of Mr. Canning, he had, 
while still a very young man, also at- 
tracted the notice of Mr. Pitt, who sent 
him as ambassador to Russia. The 
death of his mother brought him back 
to England for a short period, but he 
returned to St. Petersburg in 1806, and 
only left his post there when the sud- 
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den friendship between Alexander and 
Napoleon caused a rupture between 
Russia and England. His reappearance 
in London was to lead to his happy 
marriage three years later. Five chil- 
dren came to bless a married life of 
which Mr. Charles Greville said that it 
was ‘a union of more than common 
felicity.”” Of their eldest son the dis- 
tinguished life is part of the history 
of England under Queen Victoria. A 
second son died young. The eldest 
daughter, Susan, for whom her parents 
had the tenderest affection, married 
Lord Rivers. She survived till 1866 ; 
while over the death of the younger 
daughter, Lady Georgina Fullerton 
(1885), Catholic England has hardly yet 
ceased to grieve. 

The family life at Tixal, and in Paris, 
was full of natural gaiety and of warm - 
affection, and as her letters to her sister 
begin immediately after her marriage, 
we can see how quick of wit and warm 
of heart was this young wife. Imme- 
diately after her marriage the bride was 
presented at court by the Marchioness of 
Stafford, wife of Lord Granville’s half- ° 
brother. Of this remarkable woman, 
and of her husband, Lady Granville 
has not, and never had, a good word 
to say. We think that this is one of 
the instances where Lady Granville’s 
impressions are not of lasting value, 
since she passes a somewhat severe 
judgment on a woman who undeniably 
possessed one of the most striking per- 
sonalities of the day. Of Lord Stafford 
she complains that his self-importance 
over every trifle was provoking, and 
the portrait so drawn in a few satirical 
lines has evidently truth in it. The 
character of the second Marquis of 
Stafford, ambassador in Paris from 1790 
to 1792, and created Duke of Suther- 
land in 1833, was given to display, but 
England, at least, was the gainer by 
his splendid purchases. ‘* When,” asks 
Lady Granville, ‘‘ will Lord Stafford 
buy the world?” He did buy many 
beautiful things, and the traces of his 
magnificence, and of his love of pic- 
tures, are still to be seen in Trentham 
and on the walls of Stafford House. 





He was led by a keen partisanship in 
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politics, and he had such a taste for 
society, its varied impressions, its rival- 
ries, and its gossips, that one feels he 
must have been, not only a little le 
mari de sa femme, but also unfit for the 
réle of a Highland landowner over a 
domain that reached from sea to sea. 
He acquired this territory by his mar- 
riage with the young Countess Eliza- 
beth of Sutherland. The character of 
his wife was far more manly than his 
own. Left an orphan in her childhood, 
she was brought up ostensibly by a 
guardian whom she never saw (Vis- 
count Melville), and virtually by her 
grandmother (Lady Alva), whom she 
could set at nought. She had inher- 
ited, from a long line of northern earls, 
along with a masterful temper, a wil- 
derness of mountain and moorland. 
Nothing ever made her forget that 
she was a chieftainess. There was un- 
fortunately nothing in her husband’s 
character to soften her own, while the 
stately and luxurious life he affected 
must have struck her with surprise 
if she contrasted it with the narrow 
régime of her own tutelage. Here is 
the menu that Lady Stafford set before 
the young Lady Granville at Trentham 
in 1810 : — ; 


The dinner for us two was soup, fish, 
fricassee of chicken, cutlets, venison, veal, 
hare, vegetables of all kinds, tart, melon, 
pineapple, grapes, peaches, nectarines, with 
wine in proportion. Six servants to wait 
upon us, whom we did not dare dispense 
with, a gentleman-in-waiting, and a fat old 
housekeeper hovering round the door to 
listen, I suppose, if we should chance to 
express a wish. Before this sumptuous 
repast was well digested, about four hours 


later, the doors opened, and in was pushed | 


a supper in the same proportion, in itself 
enough to have fed me for a week. I did 
not know whether to laugh or cry. 

The house is full of portraits, which 
amuse me more than all the rest. Two of 
Lord Stafford, positive and important ; 





three of her — one is by Phillips, very fierce | 


and foreign looking ; last, but not least, 
Granville, between three and four, dancing 


| also more than gratified. 
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beautiful. . . . The Staffords seem to have 
turned their thoughts to economy, and the 
society of Scotch agents. 


If our authoress has little good to 
say of Lord and Lady Stafford, all 
those entries in her letters which con- 
cern their daughter-in-law are of the 
most flattering description. How could 
it have been otherwise? To Lady 
Harriet Howard, her own name-child, 
and the daughter of her adored sister 
Georgina, Lady Granville could not fail 
to be partial. Nor did it need any par- 
tiality to recognize in this fair, stately, 
and decorous woman, the central figure 
of English society, and the most gra- 
cious great lady of the century. This 
Cailliach mohr (great woman), as her 
Sutherland peasantry termed her, had 
wit, wisdom, charity, and generosity. 
She had the noblest impulses, and her 
thoughts, words, and deeds only lacked 
the charm of simplicity to have ren- 
dered her adorable. No praise was 
really exaggerated when applied to 
Harriet Duchess of Sutherland, nor 
from her aunt could it well fail to be 
discriminating. Aunt and niece had, 
in truth, much in common. Both felt 
the joie de vivre, both had a preference 
for splendor, both had a turn for cari- 
cature, and both loved the society of 
distinguished people, while both car- 
ried to a vast extent what has been 
ironically termed their ‘‘ family wor- 
ship.”? Here is a sketch of the young 
Lady Gower in the heyday of the 
beauty which Lawrence has_perpet- 
uated, and which she preserved to 
within a few months of her death, in 
1868 : — 

I am quite delighted with Harriet. 

She is in every way, size, health, mind, and 
character, such a fine creature. She be- 
haves so beautifully, so attentive to Lord 
and Lady Stafford, and so devoted to him, 
her manner to every one so proper, and to 
crown all so infinitely more unpretending 
than she was before her pretensions were 
I found her so 
handsome and blooming, a somewhat ma- 


with all his might with his sisters, and a| tronly woman, whom I should have pro- 


drawing of him by Downman, when he 
was seven and a half, in a sky- 








nounced to be about twenty-five [she was 
nineteen]. As to his happiness, I never 


making eyes, and perfectly angelic and|saw anything like it, and his mind and 
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manner have so improved under her influ- | this is to let you know that I am attached 


ence. Lady Stafford quite worships her, 
and says that she has not a fault. 


The sixth Duke of Devonshire, who 
was but a lad when his sister Lady 
Granville married, came to fill no in- 
significant part in her life. His house 
was always open to her, and she nar- 
rates with pleasure the tales of his 
magnificence, of his love of music, and 
of the princely manner in which he 
made London agreeable to foreigners. 
He certainly enriched English life by 
grafting upon it the tradition of his 
public-spirited generosity. The  so- 
called ‘beauties of Chatsworth’ are 
undeniably beautiful, the more so that 
in Paxton the duke found a man of real 
genius. And the day when ‘ demo- 
cratic finance’? shall have destroyed 
**the stately homes of England,’’ and 
deprived the public of the free use of 
such parks, gardens, and picture galle- 
ries, will be, as regards the pleasure 
and the education of the democracy, a 
progress in the wrong direction. No 
figure was more typical or more prom- 
inent than that of this princely duke, 
and a study of Lady Granville’s letters 
to him is worth making. They speak 
volumes, and are models of tact, grace, 
and womanly tenderness. Happy, un- 
der his circumstances, was the man 
who read lines like these : — 

My very dear Brother, — How happy you 
are in the power of being such a blessing 
to those about you. G. tells me you have 
been such a comfort to her, and everything 
to Mrs. Lamb. C. Ellis writes of the 
duchess’s [Elizabeth’s] family being so 
penetrated with a sense of your kindness. 
. . . Leannot let you forget me, and, there- 
fore, with very little to say, I write. I 








thought you low at Middleton under the 
tree, my dearest brother, and feared you | 
might mistake my silence for coldness. | 
Believe me it is not indifferent to me to 
see you so, but you know I dare not ven- 
ture upon subjects which might seem like | 
a wish to extort the confidence which, very | 


likely most wisely, you have decided not | 
How far it is necessary or | 


to bestow. 
right, you alone can know. Only be per- 


to you, interested in you, anxious about 
you under a mask of indifference worn 
under the belief that it is your wish it 
should be so. 

The other bright particular star in 
her sky was Lady Granville’s sister-in- 
law, the Countess of Harrowby, the 
woman of whom Charles Greville said 
that ‘‘she was superior to any woman 
he had ever known.’? Nowhere were 
the Granvilles more happy than at 
Sandon ; no cloud ever came to shadow 
their friendship, and it is evident that 
to Lady Harrowby, from whom she 
never had any concealments, Lady 
Granville owed valuable counsels and 
the happiest influences. She required 
these aids, for the year 1815 found 
Lady Granville a genuine power in 
English life. She was one at Tixal 
among such county neighbors as the 
Sneyds and Talbots, the Ansons, Cotes, 
Bagots, and Littletons, while she shone 
in London in the brilliant circles of 
Holland House and Devonshire House. 
This witty lady never missed the droll 
side of the situation ; neither traits of 
character nor tricks of body escaped 
her. 

I will give you a sketch of us at dinner. 
Lord Carlisle, star-shining, lip-protruding, 
with a dish of his own, a sort of solid soup, 
by his side, which he offers to a chosen 
few. Next to him G., looking amiable, 
resigned, and very pretty. Lady Julia 
Howard by her side in a wreath of white 
roses, more rouge than ever, and innu- 
merable jewels. Granville, very good tem- 
pered, between her and Lady Carlisle with 
a camellia japonica and a red pink in her 
cap, trying, like a busy bee, to extract 
conversation from us all by nodding and 
staring at us. Doctor Jones by her side, 
fat, pale, and rather frightened when we 
ask him what weather we shall have, if it 
is unusually hot for this time of year, lest 
his answer should not agree with Lord 
C.’s sensations. . . . The little dinner at 
Devonshire House went off well, though 
my brother, Mr. Burrell, Granville, M. de 
Lieven, and Miss Mercer scarcely uttered. 
Hart was testy, and did not conceal it. 
Mr. Burrell fine. . . . Lord Aberdeen ar- 


suaded that affection, interests, sympathy, | rived this morning, and is very delightful. 


indulgence, all wait your bidding, as far as | 


I acknowledge he looks beautiful, and 


I am concerned. . . . The purpose of all! there is something in the quiet enthusiasm 
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of his manner and the total absence of 
frivolity in his tastes that is captivating. 
He does not like me at all, which makes 
this praise doubly flattering to him and 
generous from me. 


This verdict on the silent and con- 
scientious Lord Aberdeen is as charac- 
teristic of the writer as was her frank, 
instant, and life-long appreciation of 
the Duke of Wellington. He did not 
belong to her side of politics, but she 
says of him, ‘‘ I quite love the Duke of 
Wellington. He is neither an agree- 
able man nor in my eyes a héros de ro- 
man, but he is the most unpretending, 
perfectly natural and amiable person I 
ever met with.”> Here speaks the gen- 
tlewoman who, in a perverse and too 
luxurious society, preserved that sin- 
cere and high estimate of life and char- 
acter which can only take its rise in 
the possession of a very real sense of 
duty. 

The references to Lady Jersey all 
through these volumes are most divert- 
ing; indeed, had these letters re- 
mained unknown, posterity would not 
have been able to arrive at so gooda 
likeness of ‘‘ Silence’? —as it was the 
fashion to nickname the great Whig 
lady, who might, if she chose, have 
told strange ‘tales out of school,’ but 
whose lips remained discreetly closed 
about her royal friends. A Whig, and 
as such indoctrinated with the tenet 
that Queen Caroline was both a sorely 
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all in ; but if there is an idée dominante, it 
is that the queen will be carried through in 
triumph. . . . After I had written yester- 
day Mr. Greathead called, a wise old man 
and a Whig. He doubted the Guards, 
blamed ministers, dreaded consequences, 
hipped me to death. It is with the utmost 
difficulty that they have persuaded Lord 
Castlereagh to leave his house and sleep at 
his office. There is to be a cordon of 
military, preventing the mob penetrating 
beyond Charing Cross on the one side and 
Abingdon Street on the other. If the 
Guards are steady nothing can be safer. 
There has been a sad petitesse. They have 
| forbidden her going in by the royal en- 
| trance to the House of Lords. Urged by 
me, Lords Granville and Morley and Hart 
mean to get up when she enters. Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. . . . Lady Harrowby 
says truth lies nowhere, not even in the 
| bottom of a well... . I found Lady Jer- 
sey, her face all drawn into strong lines 
and fifteen years older. She takes on 
sadly about the queen, and cries real tears 
all the time she is talking. Her Majesty 
is not so low. They say when she with- 
|draws to the room prepared for her, she 
| talks incessantly and bursts out into such 
| intemperate fits of laughter that the people 
with her are in an agony lest she should be 
heard in the House. ... Lady Conyng- 
| ham is getting much abused, having been 
|seen driving about in a carriage without 
|arms, and the royal undress livery. The 
| king is reported to be getting terribly ner- 
| vous and irritable. The Lords are all tired 
and suffocated, and some ill. 

Yesterday [October 7, 1820] was even 
|triumphant for the queen, ‘‘ Viva Re- 
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injured and a grossly maligned woman, | gina!’’ with accompaniment and a full 
it was also part of her creed that the |pand, Sir William and Keppel Craven— 
queen was the idol of the people. | God help their souls — giving the most 





Lady Granville was not prepared to 
agree with her, though her letters 
show the universal and painful anxiety 
which seized upon society, both previ- 
ous to the trial before the Lords and 
during its course ; in fact, till death 
had sundered the ill-assorted tie be- 
tween George the Fourth and his wife. 
Society might well have been con- 
vulsed, for when the trial commenced 
the very loyalty of the Guards had 
come to be discussed : — 


Lady Bessborough, heaving with laugh- 
ter, tells me no two women are in the same 


mind, except as to the extreme peril we are 


}entire and cordial testimony in her favor, 
|confuting much of the previous evidence 
|against her. I dined at Cleveland House, 
| Lord Stafford, like the noble Leonatus, 
|outré, bursting with rage, for there is 
| nothing else for it. The archbishop sat on 
| the other side of me. He looks upon the 
| thing as over, and says it is better the bill 
should be thrown out, with the moral con- 
| Vietion in the higher orders that she is 
| guilty, than carried with the moral convic- 
tion in the lower orders that she in inno- 
jcent. Very sensible, and my own view of 
|the case. Mr. Wilmot is furious, and we 
suspect him of an early preparation to rat. 
Ministers are in a nice kettle of fish, to be 
| sure, 
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The excitement spread, as Lady 
Granville found, even into remote and 
rural districts : — 

I heard to-day from Mr. Wilmot. He 
says he had just questioned an apothecary, 
whom he crossed on his round of death, as 
to the change if any, produced on the 
Staffordshire minds by the evidence, and 
that he says it has produced a salutary one. 
But he also says he heard one country- 
man say to another : ‘‘ Now, only listen to 
me. They wanted to give her 50,000/., and 
she would not take it. Does not that 
prove she is a vartuous woman? Ay! God 
bless her, so it does.’? Then they shook 
hands, and drank porter upon the strength 
of it. ... Miss Trimmer does not know 
where to shelter her morality, and her 
comments are for the most part groans. 

. . Lord Holland says he is so tired of 
the subject that he shall go and live in 
Hatton Garden with the witnesses, who, it 
appears in their evidence, do not talk of 
the queen. . . . December 20. — Lady Jer- 
sey sets netting and raving, and it some- 
times comes across my mind that she will 
go out of hers. Her countenance is be- 
come so stern and political that it affects 
her beauty. ... 

February, 1821. —I have seen and heard 
a great deal, but everything is so mixed up 
in my head with a very bad cold that I 
doubt how much clear matter I can pro- 
duce for your amusement. Mr. Wilmot 
dined with us. He went over the debates. 
You will see that the division on the 
Liturgy question has been better than 
expected, and it is thought that the min- 
isters will do, as it is called. The poor 
dear Duke of Wellington has put his foot 
in it, and the joke is ‘‘that the curtain 
will never be drawn over that farce.’’ The 
Whigs are supposed to have made two 
great mistakes, pressing the first division 
and bringing the Liturgy forward before 
the vote of censure. Their language is 
that Parliament and the nation are at 
issue,-and that revolution must follow, the 
House of Commons persisting in support- 
ing the present government. 

This was undoubtedly the line taken 
up by the queen’s friends, and Lord 
Brougham, in the remarkable article 
on the trial which was printed in this 
journal (April, 1838), boldly says that 
dangerous manifestations were only 


averted “ by the undoubting confidence 
of a favorable result,’ alarming as were 
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those indications of rage and irrita- 
tion which prevailed among the pop- 
ulace, and certainly extended also from 
the people to the troops forming the 
garrison of London. One tale is only 
good till another is told. Here are 
Lady Granville’s impressions : — 

I give you joy of our being the most loyal 
nation in the world. You will have heard 
and seen in the papers how we doat upon 
the king. I witnessed his reception at 
Drury Lane, and never saw anything like 
it, all that lungs, hats, hands, and hand- 
kerchiefs could do, in short. This, and 
the division of last night, make the Whigs 
look rather black. . . . Lady Morley came 
here for a moment on her way from Covent 
Garden, where the applause was as great 
as at Drury Lane. White silk flags waving 
from the gallery with ‘‘ Long live George 
the Fourth”’’ in gold letters upon them. 
She says his Majesty, though it was evi- 
dently painful to him on account of his 
stays, lay back in his chair in fits of laugh- 
ing at Grimaldi’s jokes. York roared 
again, Clarence was dull, and did not twig 
them. Good-night, dearest, my eyes draw 
straws. Having given you this sketch of 
royalty, I go to bye-bye. . . . Johnny has 
been here. He dined yesterday with the 
Lambtons, Bennets, and Lord Grey, at 
Brandenburgh House. The queen looked 
old and careworn. She asked him what 
he thought of the possibility of her name 
being restored to the Liturgy. He said 
‘it ought to be.’’ ‘* Well, I will tell you. 
I am une espece de sociere, and I know 
always all that shall happen. It will be 
restored in a very short time!’’ She says 
she shall not go to the theatres or any 
place of amusement, and that all that is 
befitting her in her present situation is to 
have courage and patience, and that she 
thinks she has both. She complains very 
much of her health, and of the injurious 
effects of the climate on it. 

February 26.— The queen is entirely 
forgotten. They have got up a thing at 
Drury Lane, all full of justice, innocence, 
spies, and servants bribed to ruin their 
masters, but not a single hint was taken or 
applied. You will have heard of the 
queen’s humble letter to Lord Liverpool. 


The death of the unhappy cause of 
so much vexation came at length to 
allay the storm which she had raised, 
except so far as concerned the dis- 
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Wilson for having taken part in her 
funeral procession, and those specula- 
tions, which soon became rife, as to 
whether a sovereign who had recov- 
ered his freedom would remain a wid- 
ower, or contract some new alliance 
fatal to Lady Conyngham’s_ sway. 
Opinions differed as to the chances of 
a second marriage. Lady Granville 
never believed in the probability of it, 
first because the king was as much in 
love with Lady Conyngham as if he 
were a boy of fifteen ; but secondly, 
and more especially, because ‘he is 
somehow committed to a great deal of 
morality the next time.’? Lady Car- 
lisle and Lady Granville differed, it 
must be confessed, from many of their 
contemporaries in the way in which 
they associated with royal favorites. 
In fact, by the rank and file of London 
society they were not unfrequently re- 
proached for a sacrifice of dignity in 
accepting to be of the petit comité of 
the king and Lady Conyngham. 

With Lady Jersey our authoress 
had a life-long acquaintance, which 
was sometimes pretty cordial, and 
sometimes the reverse; but in Lady 
Granville’s handling of this lady it is 
impossible not to discern an element 
of feminine jealousy. Report averred 
that in their early days, and when Sa- 
rah Villiers was, by reason of Mr. 
Child’s fortune, the great heiress of 
her time, she had received and rejected 
the offer of Lord Granville’s hand. 
With a spice of not unnatural malice 
the ambassadress rather enjoyed put- 
ting Lady Jersey in her place. It was 
the fair Sarah’s craze to be, at home 
and abroad, the one leader, the one 
exceptional woman of her time. It 
was also her firm conviction that all 
the sovereigns were in love with her, 
and by reason of these two assumptions 
a vein of innate vulgarity became ap- 
parent. When she came to Paris she 
must be here, there, and everywhere, 
and was, moreover, fairly exacting to 
her playfellows. Lady Granville asked 
her once, on the eve of her departure, 
whether she had enjoyed her stay in 
town, whereupon the spoilt child of 
fashion began to whimper, and com- 
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plained that ‘‘ she had been treated like 
any other countess.”? It was lucky it 
was no worse, for Lady Granville 
wrote :— 

I have had a very cross letter from Lady 
Jersey, and though I can’t abide her, I am 
sorry that her hats and pelisses don’t fit 
her. I know the cap that does ! 


On another occasion when Lady Jer- 
sey was travelling, and threatened to 
make a halt in Paris, the ambassadress 
writes :— 

Tell her that Herhault is dead, that the 
Jesuits have forbidden women to talk, that 
I am grown beautiful, that there is not a 
Whig in Paris, and anything you can to 
ward off from us this calamity. Leopold, 
the Duke of Clarence, and all the unseated 
members we are threatened with are jokes 
to it. I had rather tuck George the Fourth 
up in the yellow bed, and have a sacre 
every fortnight. It would be less of weari- 
ness and vexation of spirit. . . . Conceive 
my astonishment to find that when I had 
done more by Lady Jersey than by any 
person in Paris, and thought her more than 
satisfied, I found she was in a positive 
passion. 


However, souvent femme varie, and 
Lady Jersey’s moods were no excep- 
tion to that rule. 


Lady Jersey arrived last night in high 
good humor. She has made herself more 
ridiculous, my story apart, than I have 
words to say. Perhaps it is that being 
alone here, and people unused to her ways, 
her absurdities appear more prominent. 
Her great objects have been the Bourbons 
and Villéles. She sent to be received, and 
said she had been sent for to St. Cloud. 
This immediately stirred the blood of Mrs. 
Canning, who rested not till she discovered 
that the move had been made by the 
countess. . . . She distressed Madame Ap- 
pony next by insisting upon her calling 
with her on Madame de Villéle. Austria 
in vain remonstrated, asked if she knew 
her, told her that, Madame de Villéle 
having no day for reception at this time of 
year, it was only les intimes who went to 
her. ‘*C’est égal, je veux la voir.” ... 
What makes this more farcical is, that 
when she makes these démarches she goes 
about saying all these people have sent to 
beg to see her, which, as she is not here in 
an Official capacity, causes universal aston- 
ishment, Another of her ridicules is to 
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talk long and loud of her lonely and de- 
serted situation here [Paris, 1826], and of 
her grief at being separated from son mari 
et sesenfans. ‘‘ Pourquoi est-elle restée ?”’ 
is repeatedly asked with perfect bonhomie 
on the part of the inquirers, and I on prin- 
ciple answer *‘ Je ne sais pas.”’ 


Lady Granville adds, in another 
place, that Lady Jersey, ‘‘who was 
really without a grain of feeling, always 
had a quantity of imaginary griev- 
ances.” She certainly was ill advised 
when she imparted them to the shrewd 
ambassadress, but time can work won- 
ders even among fine ladies. Mr. 
szamb said of “these Cavendishes, 
they have at bottom a deal of good 
sense,”’ and Lady Granville’s amiability 
also carried the day, even in her inter- 
course with the exacting and once 
lovely Sarah, so the last time that she 
is referred to Lady Granville quietly 
adds, ‘‘Lady Jersey is a very good- 
natured old woman.”’ 

Lady Granville could be grave as well 
as gay, and pass from lively to severe. 
Here are some of her thoughts : — 


Excitement is a short thing and marriage 
a long, and it is the unclouded ray that is 
wanted, even in the happiest union, to gild 
the inevitable hours of gloom, anxiety, and 
sadness. ... I think her manner is too 
much of a manner, but her self-satisfaction 
is only the radiance which good humor and 
being easily and always pleased must give. 
. . . Another thing annoys me, the activity 
and energy of my proceedings, and the un- 
wearied loss of time leave me no trace of 
usefulness or real good behind it. It is 
frivolous, eternally frivolous, and at fifty I 
shall be no better or wiser than I am now. 
At my age the head is not turned by inces- 
sant dissipation, but the time is filled and 
the result much the same. . . . Society is 
not the sort of puzzling maze it was to be 
on my first arrival in Paris. I do not think 
intimacy is either sought for or found here. 
Their object is to be amused and received. 
They are like children, clever, lively, 
troublesome children, without tact, with- 
out suite, noisy and rude, but if kept in 
order gay and animated, easily pleased, 
and rarely offended. Ido not think them, 
as a nation, false or capricious, or that they 
are to be measured by the same rule as any 
other people upon earth. Their impres- 


sions are all uncommonly vivid, their ex- 
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pressions of affection, admiration, or delight 
proportionally strong ; you deceive yourself 
if you ever believe them, but then it is your 
own fault. ... I am afraid that you 
écoutez all your pains and feel too much, 
which is in itself a disease and grows 
upon one like the hair on one’s head! I 
wish you could force both your mind and 
body into more strong, active exercise. 
Study dissipation, anything but speculating 
upon blood and bile. For the last month I 
have found Latin exercises and great din- 
ners drive away thick coming fancies, 
which, since my Susy’s illness, have been 
at my elbow at every gleam of heat, sour 
bread, or unripe strawberry, but I have 
called to my aid every help from God and 
the world he has placed me in, to rescue 
me from this malady of the mind. I have 
a right to preach, for many a tough battle 
have I fought with nervous terrors, and 
well I know what dominion they might 
have exercised over me. 


It is now time for us to leave the 
family portraits and the intimate 
thoughts of Lord Granville’s wife, and 
to come to the more public aspects 
of his life. Canning always trusted 
him, and always meant to place the 
Granvilles in Paris. _ As a sort of pre- 
liminary mission Lord Granville was 
accredited to the Hague in 1824. The 
voyage was made by way of Brussels 
and Antwerp, to the court of William 
I., king of the Netherlands. The new 
English ambassador, in spite of having 
lost his horses by stress of weather on 
the voyage, soon settled into life at the 
Hague : — 


I delight in the genre de vie [Lady Gran- 
ville had a provoking trick of using French 
phrases and words], for till five o’clock, our 
dinner hour, my day is entirely my own — 
no visits, no interruptions. I dine in my 
morning gown, with the Attached, who are 
all merry, obliging, and intelligent people. 
At six I dress ; but nohow at all, and re- 
turn to the salon, where the darling girls, 
both in high spirits, stay with us till the 
door opens. . . . This is a little précis 
biographique of the inhabitants of the 
Hague. You must figure them to yourself 
all dropping in between the hours of seven 
and ten. My comments are entirely be- 
tween ourselves. Lady F. O. has been 
more kind and useful to me than I have 





words to say. She knows everybody, every 
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shop, every royalty and every drug. She 
seems excellent and amiable, bearing 
wretched health with exemplary patience ; 
but, but, fatal word, and pray secret, she is 
tiresome, in a fever about trifles, and in- 
cessantly talking about nothing, with great 
confusion in her own ideas, and always 
taking hold of mine by the wrong end. 
Lady G., a vulgar manner, but good- 
natured and obliging, of great use to me. 
Lady Ormonde, a gentle woman who hates 
going out of her own house. Mrs. O., the 
clergyman’s wife, beautiful, like Miss 
Foote, but quite nulle in society. Mr. 
Chad, merry, intelligent, and devoted, the 
idol of the Hague, and a great addition to 
our little dinner diplomacy. (French) M. 
d’Agoult, a great puppy, despising every- 
thing but the Bourbons ; his wife is en 
couches: I hear also she is no loss. (Prus- 
sian) M. de Schlagan, a very agreeable gen- 


tlemanlike man, about fifty, receiving us | 


like the dew from Heaven, glad to talk, 
and talking very well. (Russian) Two 
large carcases, with orders, and tall daugh- 
ters. Mlle. Betsy rather pretty. A num- 
ber of minor envoyés, who do nothing but 
bow and wear spectacles. (Dutch) The 
authorities of the town and their wives. 
What shall I say of them? Broad, re- 
spectable, matter of fact people, that can 
never offend or please one. 
very gentlemanlike man, talking English 
like us. . . . Granville has been to Court. 
They were gracious in the extreme, but a 
degree of form! He went in a coach and 
six, the attachés following in another, with 
an escort of cavalry, the whole, his Excel- 
lency excepted, looking very gingerbread. 
I go on Thursday. Then come three days 
of great representation, all Holland pour- 
ingin. Then three more days devoted to 
returning all these visits in the evening, 
with a cap under my chin, however. We 
may also say not at home of an evening, 
and for about three weeks there will be 
balls and little réunions to go to and din- 
vers. ... I am quite parched with talk- 
mg, but I remember Lady Harrowby’s 
advice, and do not let myself go to any 
likes and dislikes, but, like the sun, rather 
a dim one by the way, I shine on all alike. 
Granville acquits himself @ ravir, talks 
incessantly to the Dips., and bows them in 
and out and looks uncommonly well. .. . 
The Hague season is nearly over, and a 
ball on Thursday is almost the winding up. 
The incomparable Dutch are en retraite 
during Easter week, and a fortnight before 
it. The first fortnight in May is, again, 
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(all frivolity, the fair in the Vorhoot, and 
balls every night. After that they all 
potter off to their campagnes, wear stuff 
gowns, and sleep three in a bed till the 
autumn. 


Lady Granville divided her attention 
between the Dutch in society and the 
Dutch masters in the galleries, and hits 
off their realistic effects as happily as 
she does the likeness of her neighbors. 
After a list of notable pictures comes 
this entry : — 


Jan de Heem—and what though it be a 
lobster and a lemon, if the one looks just 
boiled and the other just cut? A Paul 
Potter — hideous, I think, but the con- 
noisseurs extasient themselves over the 
cow and the ass and the goats and sheep 
climbing up a sandhill. Five or six Van 
de Weldes. You see them ; rough seas and 
|calm seas (don’t you see too that I am 
| bored to death with describing ?), a man- 
|of-war in the port of Amsterdam, and 
| fishing-boats at sunset. Last, not least, 
‘for it occupies one side of a large room, a 
|dinner given by Capitaine Wits to the 
| bourgeoisie de la ville, in commemoration 
of the peace of Miinster. It is also in 
commemoration of the ugliness of the 
| Dutch, all alive, all hideous ; it is difficult 





| to believe it is a picture. There is a por- 
| trait, also, by the same master, that one 
can only look at askance, for fear of dis- 
|tressing the gentleman. Now, just run 
| over in your mind’s eye Dutch boers smok- 
| ing their pipes and playing cards on a bar- 
|rel; women, like Lady Gordon, standing 
in an edifice hung round with mackerel 
| and herrings, or piled with cabbages and 
| bunches of carrots ; ladies in rich white 
| satin gowns ; lovers, like Lord Nugent and 
Mr. Standish, serenading them on guitars ; 
balustrades with a peacock and monkey on 
them, and red and green parrots in the 
trees ; dead hares with bleeding necks, 
dead pheasants with ruffled feathers, 
bunches of grapes and over-ripe melons ; 
and then let your sons-in-law twit me with 
never looking at a picture if they dare. 


The appointment to Paris marked 
the estimation in which Mr. Canning 
held the husband of this witty lady. 
Paris was not new to her. She had 
gone there in 1814, and again five 
weeks after Waterloo, when, in an in- 
credibly short time, an equally incred- 
|ible number of British grandees flocked 
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to Paris to see with their eyes the 
stage on which that vast and varied 
drama had just been enacted which we 
call the ruin of Bonaparte and the res- 
toration of the Bourbons. Lady Gran- 
ville had not then been favorably 
impressed. There was a_ universal 
poverty ; foreign troops were in the 
Champs Elysées ; the streets, which 
were neither paved nor lighted, were 
full of complaining ; the king had just 
been brought back in a foreign ®urgon ; 
famine, revolution, war, and military 
occupation after defeat —all lent an 
aspect of inevitable dreariness to the 
country, and indisposed the French 
towards the English, who were, as rep- 
resented by the Duke of Wellington, 
virtually the conquerors of Paris. 
Lady Granville had then felt that the 
women were rude, cold, and impene- 
trable to her, so that life among them 
lacked charm. She returned to Paris, 
after nine years, in an official position. 
She had duties now that ensured her 
peace of mind, for her children’s edu- 
cation preoccupied her, and her house 
was to become a centre for English 
visitors and sojourners. The diplo- 
matic circle, of which she was so prom- 
inent a feature, numbered over thirty 
ambassadors, envoys, and diplomatic 
residents, to say nothing of inferior 
agents. No post could therefore have 
been more coveted, and Lady Granville, 
in spite of her occasional grumbles, 
enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

It seems to me as natural to visit all 
morning and go to soirées every night as if 
I had been a year at my post. I am abso- 
lutely baked into civility and perseverance. 
The Duchesse de Maillé came to me yes- 
terday evening, and said, ‘‘ Madame I’ Am- 
bassadrice, vous étes une femme unique. 
Vous menez avec une grace parfaite la vie 
du monde que vous détestez le plus. A 
vous voir on ne s’en douterait pas, et on 
vous en sait doublement gré.’’ They have 
twigged me, Lady Morpeth, but little 
they’ll heed if they see me drum on, and 
witness three balls and about a dozen 
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strict and good as the Duchess of Beaufort 
and Mrs. Money, without one shade of 
peculiarity, no cant, no humbug, passing 
half her life in Christian acts of charity 
and thoughts of piety, yet living in the 
world, going to theatres, admired and 
praised by everybody. She says that to 
persons of her way of thinking seclusion 
from the world is delightful, and above all 
self-indulgent ; but she thinks it, as I do, 
injurious, ostentatious, and cowardly. She 
says, and to see her is to believe her, that 
the flatness and ennui of the world, to one 
whose endeavor to combat vanity and to 
resist allurements of all kinds is sincere, is 
not to be described ; but that in the midst 
of society, in a box at the theatre, she 
often feels as completely abstracted as 
when alone, as in her own room, and then 
has the comfort of feeling that she has dis- 
gusted and repelled no person who thinks 
differently upon such subjects, that she 
has not the support of singularity or the 
applause of the exaltés; but that her reli- 
gion is a practice and a question only for 
the recesses of her heart. Now, dearest 
G., listen how Paris people talk-of her. 
They rave of her beauty, but of her charac- 
ter they never talk of its cause, only of the 
effects. . . . I seize an idle moment, as a 
cat does a mouse. To-morrow we give a 
grandissime dinner. Here is how. The 
house all open, teeming with flowers. 
When we come out from dinner at 8 we 
shall find chairs on the terrace and steps, 
and the Duc de Gramont’s band will strike 
up behind the orange-trees all in full bloom. 
Coffee at 9. The rooms all lit. ... We 
have relapsed into dissipation by the arrival 
[July, 1825] of the Duke of Wellington. 
He is looking better than I have for ages 
seen him—thin, but with so much more 
health in his look and complexion. The 
Berrys are come. Mary is really charming. 
She is couleur de rose, and more agreeable 
than I ever knew her. George Villiers 
arrived the day before yesterday. He is 
uncommonly agreeable, and yesterday we 
had a most charming little dinner with 
him, Mr. Frere, and the Ellises. To-day we 
| have the above-mentioned to dinner, with 
| Rumford, Berry, Sir Humphry Davy, 
|/Drummond, Dupin, Cuvier, Humboldt, 
Gérard, Wilkie, and Lord Dunlo. 


It is not often that we meet guests as 





soirées since I last wrote, que je ne me}, EG 
décourage pas. Yesterday morning Ma-| intellectual or as varied at Lady Gran- 
dame de Broglie came to me. Hart must | ville’s table, for her society was so 
not hate her. She is an angel. Think of | exclusively fashionable that it generally 


a beautiful, still young woman, quite as | excluded the persons best worth know- 
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ing. In London she habitually met 
Sydney Smith, Luttrell, and the liter- 
ary lions of the time, but in Paris 
there was nothing of this, and it was 
supposed to be de rigueur in diplomatic 
society that the circle should not be 
enlarged. In that body there certainly 
were giants to be found. Pozzo di 
Borgo, Talleyrand, the two Pahlens, 
and Madame de Lieven were all incom- 
parable, and with Madame Appony 
formed the nucleus of society for the 
whole civilized world ; but, as a rule, 
Lady Granville saw little of the intel- 
lectual life of Paris or of France. The 
truth is that, accredited to a Bourbon 
court, and surrounded by women who 
had an exorbitant consideration for 
rank, it could not fall to her lot to make 
friendships outside of the charmed cir- 
cle. Circumstances forbade her know- 
ing the distinguished men of the Liberal 
party, Lafitte, Kératry, Odilon-Barrot, 
Casimir Perier, Benjamin Constant, 
Pasquier, and Lafayette, while her 
acquaintance with Guizot never seems 
to have spread to Royer-Collard, or 
to Manuel, General Foy, Villemain, 
Cousin, and Duvergier de Hauranne. 
Even of the few men of letters whom 
she mentions she knew but little, and 
still less of Lamartine and of Victor 
Hugo at an era when their muse was 
distinctly Royalist. Béranger was in 
opposition, but the white flag had ral- 
lied Désaugier, Ducis, Bonald, Walsh, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Silvestre de Sacy, and 
the two De Maistre. Chateaubriand 
was still a moral power, and a corre- 
spondent of Mr. Canning’s, while the 
Royalist newspapers, like the Journal 
des Débats, had a marked superiority 
over the Radical press. In the world 
of art were to be found, as supporters 
of the Bourbons, Horace Vernet, Pra- 
dier, and Cherubini, who wrote the 
Coronation Mass of Charles X., to say 
nothing of Boieldieu, Grétry, and many 
others, whom, even under a reactionary 
régime, Lady Granville, had she been 
less exclusive, might have gathered 
about her. They would have served to 
console her for the ill-suppressed im- 
pertinence of some of the French great 
ladies, as well as for the fine and nat- 
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ural artlessness of their insincerity. 
One of those whom she never regarded 
with much sympathy might, however, 
have proved well worth her care, for 
since the Duchesse de Dino’s corre- 
spondence with M. de Barante has 
been published it has shown at once 
the strength of her understanding and 
the richness of her sympathy. But the 
truth is that Frenchwomen and En- 
glishwomen have very little in com- 
mon, with only this difference between 
them — that whereas Englishwomen 
have sometimes tried to cultivate and 
understand their French neighbors, 
and have failed, the said neighbors but 
rarely trouble themselves even to make 
such an attempt. When Lady Gran- 
ville’s house and table were not filled 
by the resident or the passing English, 
she took refuge in the diplomatic body, 
and played her part at large official 
gatherings. Suddenly, into the middle 
of this life, with its accidental acquaint- 
ances and its round of gaiety, fell, like 
a thunderbolt, the death of Mr. Can- 
ning. 

Paris, August, 1827.—I shall say noth- 
ing of what I feel, dearest sister. I found 
Granville in deep sorrow, but still sanguine, 
still hoping, because not to hope would be 
to despair. Yesterday morning Villéle 
sent the fatal intelligence. It is a calamity 
of so fearful a nature, the loss is so irrepa- 
rable to his friends, to the world, it is im- 
possible to look at its consequences or to 
define the changes it may bring, the happi- 
ness it destroys, the miseries it may entail, 
that one feels bewildered and crushed, as 
well as grieved. In sorrow and suspense I 
look forward. ... To do right seems to 
me the only stimulus or object left. No 
motive but to honor his memory and pro- 
mote his views can rouse any one to 
exertion. . . . Mr. Huskisson sets out to- 
morrow morning. . . . I trust that no 
minor grievances, no secondary considera- 
tions, will cloud the only consolation for 
Mr. Canning’s friends. 


The writer seems to have had some 
presentiment that Mr. Huskisson might 
prove (though a good minister for 
trade) a broken reed to lean on, and 
incapable of continuing the policy of 
the lost leader. There was a great 
deal of truth in what Brougham said of 
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the great man whom she mourned, 
‘*that more attachment was conceived 
for his memory by his family and his 
devoted personal friends than by his 
most staunch political adherents.”” He 
certainly was the delight of his family, 
in which he had placed his own happi- 
ness, and it is equally true that a man 
who had spent the most vigorous and 
active part of his life in opposing re- 
form did imperil the support of many 
when he began to distinguish between 
the reforms which he felt to be neces- 
sary, and revolution, against which he 
ever protested. The course of his later 
policy had been liberal on all subjects, 
except on the contemplated change in 
the franchise. With regard to foreign 
affairs he had been successful, and his 
death came as a shock to foreign states- 
men. To his own coterie it was a 
great blow. The Granvilles followed 
the subsequent changes with an inter- 
est all the more intense because Lord 
Carlisle formed a part of the Goderich 
administration on which so many 
hopes were built. The mantle of Can- 
ning was supposed to have fallen on 
Mr. Huskisson, but so far was he from 
being able to hold together moderate 
Tories and equally moderate Whigs, 
that he speedily withdrew owing to a 
misunderstanding between himself and 
the Duke of Wellington : — 


I beseech you to write and tell me what 
is thought and said ; if the Whigs and Hus- 
kissonians meditate strong opposition, and 
how opinion in general inclines. ‘There is 
a letter from Lord Jersey, saying he cannot 
see how such a government is to last. 


But greater changes were at hand : — 


The courier [June 20, 1828] brought no 
letter to Granville from Lord Aberdeen, 
therefore the official announcement of Lord 
Stuart’s appointment has not yet been 
made. . . . But I have done with politics. 
Mr. Canning is forgotten, and honest men 
must look on with everything but surprise 
at anything that may happen. We dine at 
a great hot dinner at Pozzo’s. . . . Gran- 
ville is very sorry, but sorry like an honest, 
noble-minded man ; no repining, no irrita- 
tion. He stands, by his own conduct, 


without one shade of bitterness or unfair- 
In short, I think more highly of him 


ness, 
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than of any human being — happiness 
enough for any woman. 


Arrived in London, the correspond- 
ence with Lady Granville’s family nat- 
urally becomes intermittent, but there 
is enough to perpetuate sketches of 
Reform Bill riots and of the advent in 
London society of her French acquaint- 
ances whose position became painfully 
altered by the revolution which sent 
them and their sovereign into exile. 

The year 1831 began under new 
auspices. Lord Granville was reap- 
pointed to Paris, and thither, in the 
highest spirits, and with the best hopes 
of happiness, our ambassadress wended 
her way, to a city where nothing but 
triumphs now awaited her. The rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
cordial, and the English were to become 
the fashion : — 


Paris is Paris still, malgré les retraites, 
les absences, les bouderies, et les résis- 
tances; it swarms with English, and the 
French are rising from their ashes every 
day. Yesterday, at two, I went to the 
Palais Royal. I found the queen, the 
Duke of Orleans, two princesses, three 
dames and one man, most amiable, most 
kind, most gracious. They talked of 
everything, of the difficulties of the times, 
and, surtout, France. I think their great 
wish is to pursue the late firm though very 
moderate course the king has taken, to 
restore the tone of society by degrees, to 
promote a return to amusement, hats, and 
flowers. Les boudeuses, you must know, 
do not go out, and dress like beggars. . . . 
We like Paris better every day. I have 
just come from a dinner given to the En- 
glish Embassy. Perhaps the queen may 
like you [the Duke of Devonshire] to read 
to her the following sketch of Paris this 
moment in regard to society and the court. 
Most of those absent from Paris, who have 
quite retired into the country, are personal 
and devoted friends of the ex-royal family, 
such as d’Escars, Chastelux, Damas, Nar- 
bonne. Here there are two different par- 
ties into which, though there are many 
shades, society divides itself. Those who 
go to the Palais Royal, who support the 
present state of things chaudement, who 
were all ready to rush to court in the first 
stormy days. These are called les dames 
du mouvement: Madames de Vaudemont. 





de Boigne, de Montmorency, de Vaimeny, 
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and de Laborde. On the other hand are 
tes dames de la résistance. Amongst these 
las, almost all the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main : Madame Girardin, violent ; Madame 
de Maillé and others, almost ruined ; Ma- 
dame de Jumilhac ; the Noailles ; Madame 
Théodore de Bauffremont, daughter of the 
Duchesse de Montmorency. These last 
are expected. ‘‘Elles portent le deuil: 
cela ne durera pas; c’est un tres petit 
deuil.”” All wish for peace. All the 
sound-headed and right-hearted pine for 
order, all love and respect the present 
royal family, and all condemn Charles X. 
and Polignac. There is a third class : les 
dames de Vattente. They are said to be 
only watching the weather. The queen 
here is adorable and adored. 

I am expecting Appony every moment. 
Pozzo has just received his letters of cre- 
dence. Baronne Delmar is the great thing ; 
her concerts charming. Madame de Fla- 
haut, the other great thing, with soirées, 
and the few French who show. We have 
been at a forty dinner at Pozzo’s. Lord 
and Lady William Russell have arrived. 
She is really beautiful, grown into a very 
large woman, brighter and clearer than 
anything I ever saw. 

At this stormy period, when the 
society of Paris was torn by another 
revolution into contending and irrecon- 
cilable factions, it fell to the lot of 
Lady Granville to establish over all of 
them a pacific, if not a healing, influ- 
ence, which was alike acknowledged by 
Royalists and by Orleanists, by the 
men and women of the past and by the 
men and women of the new era, and 
to convert the British Embassy into 
a neutral territory, where even the 
fiercest antagonists met and laid aside 
their arms. This surprising result is 
the best evidence of the charm of Lady 
Granville’s manners and character. It 
was due to the stately graciousness 
with which she played the part of a 
hostess, but still more to the kindliness 
and toleration which she extended 
alike to the greatest and the humblest 
who entered her doors. Her salon had 
not the dryness and stiffness of an 
official reception. Something of the 
tenderness and affection which Lady 
Granville felt for her nearest relations 
and intimate friends penetrated beyond 
that uarrow circle. Something of the 
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wit and gaiety which lay below the 
surface sparkled into light. The su- 
preme tact which enabled her to blend 
so many discordant elements gave to 
the society over which she presided a 
sense of unity not to be found else- 
where, and every one felt that the tie 
which attracted and combined them all 
lay in the quiet ascendency of the am- 
bassadress herself. 

Of all the persons in the astonishing 
gallery of European celebrities which 
Lady Granville’s letters open to us, 
no one gains more than the Princess 
de Lieven. Her correspondence with 
Lord Grey has recently revived a liter- 
ary interest in the career of Christine 
de Benkendorf. Born in Riga in the 
winter of 1785, her father was governor- 
general of Livonia, while her mother 
was a German, Schelling von Canstadt, 
from Wiirtemburg. In 1800, and when 
barely fifteen years of age, her sover- 
eign, the Empress Marie, wife of Paul 
I., married her to Count Christopher 
de Lieven, whom Paul regarded with 
favor, and who was already a major- 
general. Till 1810 their home was in 
St. Petersburg, but in that year Alex- 
ander sent the Lievens to Berlin. They 
remained there only two years, because 
they were transferred to London, to 
commence that career of diplomacy 
which the tact, accomplishments, and 
ability of the woman must have ren- 
dered so much more easy to the man. 
Her reputation became world-wide. 
The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Canning, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Grey, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, and Lord 
Castlereagh were her friends, while the 
diplomatic body, Metternich, Ester- 
hazy, Pozzo di Borgo, and Falk, were 
among her correspondents. Lady Gran. 
ville and Christine de Lieven met in 
Paris, as in London, on common ground, 
and exchanged a thousand good offices. 
The title of princess was given to her 
in 1826 by Emperor Nicholas, who 
treated her ever as an exceptional per- 
son, and one to whom he owed a great 
deal. Restless and intelligent, she re- 
gretted her departure from England in 
1834, but the death of her two sons 
shut her off for a time from all her 
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favorite occupations, from intellectual 
pleasures, and the active exercises of 
life. Out of the torpor of her grief the 
society of M. Guizot first roused her. 
Her greatest friends were the Duc de 
Broglie and the Duchesse de Dino, and 
after them Lady Granville. Perhaps 
because of her long acquaintance with 
England and its best men, perhaps 
because of her Protestant creed, per- 
haps because the salon of the princess 
ever excluded the purely democratic 
party, there reigned more sympathy 
between this gifted cosmopolitan stran- 
ger and our ambassadress than Lady 
Granville, either rightly or wrongly, 
ever arrived at cementing with any 
Frenchwoman. 

As time went on life in Paris did not 
become less pleasant and captivating to 
this English ambassadress who had and 
who deserved to have so many friends, 
but the mother’s attention became 
more and more absorbed by the mar- 
riages of her children. These letters 
reflect all her anxiety and all her satis- 
faction in the marriage of her adored 
** Susie’? to Lord Rivers. Then we 
have ‘Susie’s’’ confinement and re- 
covery, both suggesting to the older 
woman touching thoughts of entire 
submission to the Will that controls 
the issues of life and death. Then in 
the same year comes the marriage of 
Lady Georgina to Mr. Fullerton, and 
notices of the success of * Ellen Mid- 
dleton,’”’ the first of many charming 
books from Lady Georgina’s pen. 
Finally, we have in 1840, the marriage 
of her eldest son to the fascinating 
widow of Sir Richard Acton. This 
lady, née Dalberg, satisfied even the 
exacting heart and the fastidious re- 
quirements of her mother-in-law. 
Time and chance happen to every one, 
and in 1840 Lord Granville’s post in 
Paris, which had long been very pleas- 
ant, became an anxious one. The two 
countries seemed to be on the verge of 
war, and if peace was maintained it 
was, said Mr. Charles Greville, thanks 
to the exertions and to the personal 
qualities of Lord Granville. But fast 


on these grave perplexities, perhaps 
eveu on account of them, came loss of 
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health, and in 1841 he resigned his pos: 
in Paris. It was in the autumn of 
1841 after a general election which had 
resulted in the triumph of the Tories. 
Lord Granville was not likely therefore 
to receive any appointment, nor was 
he at all likely to accept one. His 
health recovered so far as to allow him 
to live in England, and it was very 
characteristic of his wife that she was 
distracted between her wish to procure 
for him the amusement of society and 
her fear of his over-exerting himself in 
it. His death occurred in 1846. We 
will now let Mr. F. Leveson Gower 
speak for himself in describing the 
close of his mother’s life :— 


My mother survived him fifteen years, 
and lived during her widowhood in com- 
plete retirement, seeing scarcely any one 
but her children, her brother, and her sis- 
ter’s children. She especially dreaded 
meeting those whom she had known in 
happier years. Her immediate relations 
were always delighted to be with her. 
Her sympathetic nature, and the gift she 
had of investing with amusement all the 
small incidents of life, made her society 
always most delightful. The last four 
years of her life she resided at Chiswick 
House, which had been left to her by her 
brother. She read a great deal, and de- 
voted much of her time to charity, one of 
her principal amusements being to invent 
a variety of articles which were sold for the 
benefit of her poor. One year she wished 
to sell the camellias in the hothouses in 
order to devote the proceeds in charity, but 
she had some misgivings whether she was 
justified in doing so. No one raising any 
objection, she wrote in delight to a friend, 
‘*Dear me, how rich my poor will be !’’ 
She died in November, 1862. Her loss to 
her children is irreparable, and she was 
regretted by many who had not seen her 
for years, but who retained a loving re- 
membrance of her in her brilliant days. 


With these expressions of filial piety 
the editor of these volumes concludes 
his task. He has executed it with 
courage and independence, and we are 
indebted to him for a genuine portrait 
of one of the most distinguished women 
of her time, and for a comprehensive 
survey of society in the most brilliant 
period of the nineteenth century. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
SIX WEEKS IN JAVA. 

I EXPERIENCED so much difficulty 
in obtaining trustworthy information 
regarding the present means of trav- 
elling in Java, and what there was to 
be seen there, that perhaps a short 
account of a visit recently made to that 
island may be of use. 

Except a “Visit to Java’? by Mr. 
Basil Warfold, whose personal experi- 
ences appear to have been confined to 
Batavia and Buitenzorg, I know of no 
book in the English language, though 
there are several in Dutch, which 
treats of Java as it exists to-day ; and 
thus it has come to pass that this most 
interesting of islands, though easily 
accessible, is usually omitted from the 
globe-trotter’s programme. 

Mr. Boys, an Indian civilian, lately 
published at Allahabad an excellent 
little essay on the Dutch administration 
of Java,! which deserves to be more 
widely known than it is; Miss North, 
in her ‘‘ Memories of a Happy Life,’ 
gives a good description of her tour in 
the island; and Baron Donwes-Dek- 
kar’s well-known novel, *‘ Max Havel- 
laar,’’ gives much valuable information 
about Java; but none of these books 
contains the detailed information re- 
quired for practical travelling. The 
‘* History of Java,’”’ in two large vol- 
umes, by Sir Stamford Raffles, pub- 
lished early in the present century, still 
remains the standard work on Java, 
and is a mine of information regarding 
the country and its inhabitants ; but 
the book has long been out of print, 
and is difficult to procure, though it 
should certainly be read by any intend- 
ing visitor. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace in his classical 
‘Malay Archipelago’? has a chapter 
about Java, which is as accurate and 
delightful as his writings always are ; 
but he made only two short excursions 
into the interior, and as nearly forty 
years have elapsed since his visit, his 
descriptions necessarily take no account 
of the present facilities for travel. The 


1 Some Notes on Java and its Administration by 
the Dutch. By H. Scott Boys. Pioneer Press. 
Allahabad, 1892, 
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Duich are energetic rulers, who fully 
appreciate the advantages of roads and 
railways, and in this respect there is 
probably no country in the East which 
has more changed during recent years 
than Java. Good hotels may now be 
found in nearly every place where the 
ordinary traveller wishes to stop, and 
ladies could travel from one end of 
the island to the other without expe- 
riencing any serious discomfort. 

As regards climate, the towns on the 
seacoast, such as Batavia, Samarang, 
and Soerabaja, are always hot, with the 
moist heat of Calcutta or Singapore in 
July ; but the whole of the interior is 
hilly, and possesses a cool and pleasant 
climate. It is very remarkable at what 
low elevations in Java the stagnant 
heat of the plains is exchanged for 
cool, fresh breezes. At Buitenzorg, 
for example, which is only eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea, the mornings 
and evenings are always cool, and the 
climate resembles that of Subathoo in 
the Himalayas, which is situated at a 
height of four thousand feet. At 
greater elevations it is, of course, pro- 
portionately cooler ; and on Ardjoeno, 
at eight thousand feet, we longed for 
fires and more blankets. The dry sea- 
son in Java commences in April, and 
the most favorable time for travelling 
is from the beginning of that month 
to about the end of June. July and 
August are hot, especially in eastern 
Java, where the rainfall is less than 
in the western provinces, and where 
drought is apt to prevail during the 
autumn. In October the rainy season 
begins. 

Before railways were constructed, 
travellers had to hire or buy their own 
carriage, and to drive long distances by 


post over rough mountain roads. This 
is not necessary now. Much of the 


travelling is done in railways; and 
where posting is resorted to, a carriage 
can always be hired for the day’s jour- 
ney. Posting is expensive, but it isa 
delightful way of seeing the country, 
and we quite agreed with Mr. Boys 
that few of the pleasures of travel can 
compare with bowling along a good 
road through the magnificent scenery 
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of the Javan highlands on a fresh April 
morning. There is no country in the 
East which can boast of better roads 
than Java, or where the carriages and 
system of posting are so good. The 
principal roads are divided into two 
portions, one of which is metalled and 
strictly reserved for carriages, and the 
other, usually unmetalled, is used by 
the heavy country carts. Both halves 
of the road are maintained in good re- 
pair. This regulation works well in 
practice, and is certainly economical, 
as it saves the carriage-road from be- 
ing cut up by the wheels of the clumsy 
wagons, generally drawn by oxen, for 
which speed is not necessary. 

In a few years Java will possess a 
railway extending from Batavia on the 
west to Soerabaja on the east — that is, 
throughout nearly its entire length. 
At present the difficulties of construc- 
tion through a hilly country leave a 
gap of over one hundred miles between 
Garoet and Tjilatjap on the southern 
coast. The journey between these 
points is somewhat difficult, and re- 
quires arrangement beforehand; we 
therefore found it most convenient, 
when leaving the western for the cen- 
tral provinces, to return to Batavia and 
go by sea to Samarang. 

The train service in Java is very reg- 
ular and punctual, and even an un- 
locked portmanteau appears to be quite 
safe in the luggage-vans. The car- 
riages are built on the American plan, 
which ensures good ventilation ; and 
we found the second class sufficiently 
comfortable. The speed is slow ac- 
cordiug to European ideas, and the 
stoppages prolonged and frequent ; but 
in Java no one is in a hurry, and as 
the scenery is always interesting, small 
delays are rather welcome than other- 
wise. 

The cosmopolitan port of Singapore 
is the most convenient starting-point 
for Java, as weekly steamers belonging 
to a Dutch company run thence to Ba- 
tavia. The British India Company’s 


steamers from London also call at Ba- 
tavia; and during the sugar export 
season a steamer sailing to Soerabaja 
may usually be found at Hong-Kong. 
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The Dutch vessels are small, but well 
found and comfortable ; and the food 
provided is liberal, and quite good 
enough for ordinary people. We sailed 
from Singapore harbor at 8 A.M. on 
Wednesday, 26th April, and after a 
pleasant voyage over calm seas studded 
with wooded islands, landed at Batavia 
at 3 P.M. on the following Friday. 

Land was visible nearly the whole 
way, as, after passing through the 
archipelago of small islands which 
stretches to the south of the Malayan 
peninsula, the track lies along the 
northern coast of Sumatra, and passes 
through the narrow strait separating 
that shore from the small island of 
Banca, famous for its tin mines. On 
our return voyage the steamer stopped 
here for a few hours to land passengers 
and cargo, and the view of the wooded 
heights rising behind the small town 
of Mintok was very pleasing. If the 
traveller is fortunate enough to get 
clear weather when approaching Bata- 
via, he will enjoy a view of the three 
voleanic peaks known as Gede, Pange- 
rango, and Salak, two of which are still 
more or less active, though the small 
clouds of steam they emit cannot 
usually be seen from the sea. 

Batavia is the capital of Java, but 
in commercial importance it is closely 
approached by the more modern port 
of Soerabaja. The part of the town 
where the hotels, the shops, and the 
palatial residences of the Dutch mer- 
chants and officials are situated, is six 
miles from the wharves of Tandjoeng 
Priok, where passengers land; but 
frequent trains run between the two 
places, and within an hour after leay- 
ing the ship the traveller ought to find 
himself at his hotel. 

We stayed at the Hétel des Indes, 
a very comfortable establishment, the 
proprietor of which speaks English. 
The important matter of language is 
the most serious of the few difficulties 
to be encountered in Javan travel ; 
Dutch and Malay are the two languages 
principally used, but a knowledge of 
the latter is the most important, as it is 
understood by all the servants in the 
hotels, and more or less throughout the 
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country. It is also the native language 
spoken by the Dutch residents, and 
may therefore be regarded as the lingua 
franca of Java, as Urdu is in India. 
We had provided ourselves, while at 
Singapore (through the good offices 
of the manager of the Raffles’ Ho- 
tel), with a Malay-speaking Madrasee 
‘*hoy,”? who had also a practical ac- 
quaintance of English. He was an 
excellent lad, quite honest, and willing 
to put his hand to any kind of work, 
including cooking. We never ceased 
congratulating ourselves on having se- 
cured his services; and indeed it is 
hard to say how we could have man- 
aged without him. I think that our 
plan of getting a servant at Singapore 
is the best. There are, of course, 
plenty of lads to be found in Batavia 
who can speak Malay, but their second 
language is pretty sure to be Dutch, 
and Dutch only, which would not be of 
much use to the ordinary Englishman. 

The principal business to be done at 
Batavia is to get a passport from the 
Dutch government with permission to 
travel throughout Java. Local pass- 
ports are also issued, but these are not 
necessary if care is taken to ask for a 
general passport. This document can 
be easily obtained through the kind 
oflices of the English consul. The 
only places worth visiting in Batavia 
are the Museum, which is most inter- 
esting, and the Zoological Gardens, 
where are a small collection of local 
birds, two ourangs from Borneo, and 
some monkeys and other animals pe- 
culiar to the Malayan islands. Perhaps 
the most novel sight in Batavia can be 
obtained by a drive through its bril- 
liantly illuminated streets between six 
and eight o’clock in the evening, when 
all the world and his wife are abroad, 
and the shops display their varied 
wares in the most alluring fashion. 

We left Batavia for Buitenzorg by 
the afternoon train on the day after 
our arrival ; the journey is about an 
hour, and the rise in elevation is less 
than eight hundred feet, yet in this 
short space one passes from oppressive 
heat to a cool climate. The line trav- 
erses a highly cultivated country, and 


as Buitenzorg is approached, glimpses 
are caught of volcanic peaks towering 
over rich tropical vegetation. There 
is a good hotel at Buitenzorg, which is 
a pretty little town, with shady, well- 
kept roads, and the headquarters of the 
Dutch government in the East Indies. 
The governor-general has a palace sit- 
uated in the famous Botanical Gar- 
den, and approached through a grand 
avenue of Kanari trees (Canarium. 
commune), with their stately trunks 
entwined by creepers of strauge and 
beautiful aspect. A small park with a 
herd of fallow deer lies to the north of 
the palace, and is remarkable for a 
grove of ancient Waringin (Ficus sp.) 
trees, with their boughs and _ roots 
twisted and knotted in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. 

The neighborhood of Buitenzorg fur- 
nishes several pretty drives, and as the 
traveller will probably have to wait two 
or three days for his passport, he can- 
not do better than spend the time here. 
The view from the verandah of the 
hotel looking towards the west has be- 
come celebrated even in Java. It com- 
prises luxuriant tropical vegetation, a 
foaming river tumbling over big, black 
rocks, and a background formed by the 
jagged peaks of the Salak volcano. 

The Botanical Garden may perhaps 
somewhat disappoint the expectation 
of the unscientific mind, as more atten- 
tion is paid therein to the requirements 
of botany than to the picturesque. But 
the garden possesses more named spe- 
cies of plants than any other similar 
establishment, except perhaps Kew; 
and its collection of palms, all growing 
in the open instead of being crowded 
under a glass roof, is certainly unri- 
valled. The plant-houses are poor, and 
not much money is spent on them. 
The orchids are also in the open, and 
there is nothing at Buitenzorg to com- 
pare with the orchid-house in the Cal- 
cutta Gardens, where ferns and foliage 
plants combine with gorgeous flowers 
to produce a scene of vegetable beauty 
that is, I think, unequalled. But as a 
botanical garden for the scientific study 
of plants, Buitenzorg possesses facili- 





ties that cannot be enjoyed elsewhere, 
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and this, it must be remembered, is the 
end that the able director, M. Treub, 
has exclusively set before himself, and 
which he has attained to a degree that 
has earned for the Dutch nation the 
gratitude of botanists all the world 
over. The garden is liberally equipped 
with the necessary facilities for study 
in physiological, systematic, and eco- 
nomic botany ; and the Dutch govern- 
ment hospitably invite botanists of all 
nationalities to avail themselves of the 
resources and treasures of Buitenzorg. 
This offer has been freely accepted, 
and several German, Italian, and En- 
glish botanists have made the long 
journey to Java, in order to prosecute 
original investigations into one or other 
of the numerous botanical problems 
now awaiting solution. 

A visit should also be paid to the 
government experimental plantation, 
about two miles from the hotel. The 
two varieties of coffee (C. arabica and 
C. liberica) commonly seen in cultiva- 
tion, several species of the plants pro- 
ducing gutta-percha, mahogany-trees, 
ccardamoms, and numerous other inter- 


-esting plants possessing economic value, 


way be seen there. 

We left Buitenzorg by railway on the 
morning of the 3rd May, and arrived at 
Bandoeng,} the capital of the Preanger 
regency, the same afternoon. The 
scenery was always interesting, and 
sometimes fine, as the train passed 
along deep ravines draped with tropical 
vegetation and seamed with waterfalls. 
It was interesting to note the dark- 
green Nipa palms (N. fruticans) stand- 
ing with erect fronds in marshy hollows, 
and to remember that in Tertiary ages 
the same palm grew in the Thames 
valley and dropped its fruit into the 
muddy waters. The sugar palm (Arenga 
saccharifera), one of the most useful of 
plants, is always to be seen growing 
near villages, with enormous bunches 


1 The spelling of Javan names, which are gen- 
erally Dutch forms of Malay words, presents diffi- 
culties. Throughout this paper the spelling of the 
Dutch official map has been adopted, This useful 
map, on a scale of 1,950,000 (nearly fifteen miles to 
the inch), is published at Amsterdam (Dr. J. Dorn- 
seiffen ; Seyffards Boekhandel, 1890), and can be 
bought in Batavia, 
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of berries pendent from its lofty stem. 
This palm produces at the bases of its 
leaves a black fibre, like horse-hair, 
which is put to a variety of uses, and 
may be seen covering the ridges of the 
native huts all over the island. 
Bandoeng is the headquarters of the 
provincial administration, but except a 
drive of five miles to the pretty Dogo 
waterfall on the Lambeng road, it does 
not possess much interest, except as 
the starting-point for the active volcano 
of Tangkoebanpraho. This rather 
alarming name is the Dutch spelling of 
the Malay words signifying an over- 
turned boat (prao), and is given to the 
mountain on account of its resemblance 
to a long, flat-bottomed boat which has 
been upset. It is about twelve miles 
north of Bandoeng, and is well worth a 
visit. The crater lies on the north side 
of the forest-covered mountain, and is 
not seen from the town. We left the 
hotel at six o’clock, and after a couple 
of hours’ drive arrived at Lambeng, 
where we mounted ponies and started 
for the crater. The ponies one gets in 
Java are, as a rule, sturdy little beasts, 
and up to any reasonable weight. The 
saddles supplied are usually native, and 
not very comfortable. Side-saddles I 
never saw. Dutch ladies seldom ride. 
The path passes at first through cin- 
chona plantations, and as it rises from 
the plain commands fine views of the 
fertile valley and of the mountain 
ranges to its south. The cultivation of 
thé cinchona-tree is one of the prin- 
cipal industries of Java, and the chem- 
ical process adopted by the Dutch for 
the preparation of the drug is said to 
produce the best sulphate of quinine 
procurable. This is carried out in Hol- 
land, whither the bark as stripped from 
the trees and dried is exported. Cin- 
chona plantations are frequent on the 
lower hills throughout Java, and the 
trees are of all sizes from mere sap- 
lings up to thirty feet high. The price 
of quinine has fallen so low in the Eu- 
ropean markets that its production is 
said to barely pay the expenses, and 
most of the cinchona now grown is 
government property. After about an 
hour’s ride through the cinchona clear- 
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ings, the path enters the forest that | Batavia. 


clothes the hillsides up to the very 
edge of the crater. The trees, and the 
shrubs, of which the undergrowth is 
composed, are mostly of a temperate 
type, and remind one of the vegetation 


met with at similar heights in the east- | cottages. 


ern Himalaya. The common bramble 
of tropical highlands (Rubus molucca- 
nus) is abundant; also another hand- 
some bramble with five-parted leaves 
(R. alpestris). An oak (Quercus javen- 
sis), bearing large, flattened acorns an 
inch and a half in diameter, is also 
common. Pink and yellow flowered 
balsams, and ginger plants (Hedy- 


chium), with tall spikes of fragrant | 


white flowers, light up the forest 


shades, and frequent tree-ferns spread | 


their fronds over the jungle. 
crossing the summit of the ridge (sixty- 


After | 


four hundred feet), the path descends | 
|and the children tying up the ears for 


for a short distance on the northern 
side, and the immense twin crater 
comes into view. The ordinary con- 
ception of a volcanic vent is founded 
on the inverted-cone type of crater. 
But the craters before us are vast 
areas of desolation, lying open to the 
sky, and look more like the effects of 
a landslip than volcanoes. They are 
separated by a raised ridge which is 
easily accessible, and whence a near 
view of their surfaces can be obtained. 
Their united length is more than a 
mile, and their breadth, where crossed 
by the ridge, about half a mile. The 
whole area is broken up into hillocks 
and hollows, the latter holding pools of 
rain-water, while on the former in- 
numerable cracks and small cones give 
vent to steam and sulphur fumes. Yel- 
low and white are the prevailing sur- 
face colors ; and the blackened foliage 
of the bushes overhanging the precip- 
itous edges of the crater attest the 
poisonous nature of the exhaled gases. 
It is difficult to imagine a more dreary 
and desolate scene than this spot pre- 
sents, a real Phiegrean field, in marked 
contrast to the wooded slopes and smil- 
ing valley below. 

We left Bandoeng by rail, and in 
three hours arrived at Garoet, the pres- 
ent eastern terminus of the line from 
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During the journey we 
passed through some of the finest hill 
scenery in Java, and finally descended 
| by a series of zigzags and viaducts into 
(a broad plain, green with rice-fields, 
}and dotted with clusters of thatched 
It is curious to see the rice 
|in every stage of development at the 
/same time. In temperate climates agri- 
| cultural operations are clearly divided 
| by the seasons into seed-time and har- 
| vest; but in Java, where an equable 
temperature prevails throughout the 
year, there are no such divisions, and 
we often saw all the different stages of 
rice-culture in simultaneous progress 
even in adjoining fields. In one buffa- 
loes were painfully churning up the soil 
into liquid mud; in the next, women 
were planting out the seedlings which 
had been raised in an adjoining nursery ; 
while in a third field men were reaping, 


transport to the threshing-floor. Few 
sights are more picturesque than a 
Javan peasant, with his rich brown 
skin and dark-blue waistcloth, stagger- 
ing under a load of tawny golden rice- 
sheaves ; and in the evenings strings 
of these men are to be met with on the 
way to their villages from the fields. 
Garoet is a capital place to make 
one’s headquarters for some days. 
Several interesting excursions can be 
made from thence, and the climate is 
cool and pleasant. A drive of three 
miles takes the visitor to some curious 
hot springs at the base of a mountain, 
covered with the weather-worn remains 
of an ancient lava-flow. The springs 
are much resorted to by people suffer- 
ing from skin-disease, who appear to 
spend hours sitting under the gushing 
spouts of hot water. Another drive of 
about eight miles may be taken to the 
Wanaradja Lake, a picturesque sheet 
of water ; but the best excursion from 
Garoet is to the active crater of the 
Papindajan volcano, eighty-five hun- 
dred feet above the sea. We started at 
6.30 A.M., and after two hours’ drive 
arrived at the village of Tjiseroepan, 
where we mounted ponies. The path 
for the first mile is through cinchona 
plantations ; and, after passing along 
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the edge of a deep ravine, crowded to 
the brim with tree-ferns, bamboos, 
orchids, and other tropical vegetation, 
enters a forest, through which it leads 
directly into the floor of the crater. 
The character of the forest flora bears 
a general resemblance to that found at 
similar elevations in the eastern Hima- 
laya. The path is carpeted with vio- 
lets, buttercups, and dandelions, and a 
little Himalayan Pratia (P. begonie- 
folia) with purple berries is common 
on the grassy banks. In the forest un- 
dergrowth, mussendas, large-flowering 
melastomas, two or three species of 
brambles, artemisias, and vaccinium 
bushes were abundant. The trees are 
lofty, and as an example of the moun- 
tain flora in equatorial regions, I do not 
think that this forest is surpassed in 
interest anywhere in Java. The crater 
presents much the same general fea- 
tures as that of Tangkoebanprao, but 
is more interesting from the greater 
activity of the subterranean fires, and 
from the fact that you ride right on to 
the floor through a gap in the walls. 
There is no preliminary looking down 
from above, but you step at once from 
the shade of the forest into a desolate 
plain, enclosed by high precipices of 
splintered rocks, and with clouds of 
steam issuing, with a noise like the 
working of an engine, from open fun- 
nels in the ground. The generally 
white surface is colored here and there 
with bright yellow patches of sulphur, 
which is also deposited in the form of 
acicular crystals in the mouths of the 
caverns whence the fumes issue. Nu- 
merous streams of hot water, quite 
clear, but with a strong taste, have cut 
a network of channels in the soft sinter 
of the floor ; and in several places the 
sulphur crystals have consolidated into 
pillars four or five feet high, that loom 
large through the thick clouds of drift- 
ing vapors. The ground nearly every- 
where is more or less hot. The general 
form of the crater as seen from a dis- 
tance, resembles a huge scar in the 
mountain-side, but when viewed from 
the interior, its precipitous walls show 
that it is really a pit broken through at 
one end, 





The next morning we left our hotel 
at six o’clock for the curious so-called 
‘milky lake” of Talaga Bodas, driving 
first for one hour along a shady road 
and through several villages, and then 
riding up the hill on ponies for three 
hours. The path is very good going 
throughout, and passes several planta- 
tions of teak-trees that seem to be 
common in this district. 

We also saw much rice, coffee, and 
cinchona cultivation, often separated 
by hedges of erythrina, the ‘ Indian 
coral-tree.”” The views of the valley 
and distant mountain-ranges as_ the 
path ascended were very beautiful. 
After about an hour’s ride we passed 
over some open grass-land, where a 
pretty species of iris (Xiphidium), with 
orange-colored flowers, was growing 
in company with scattered tree-ferns 
and thickets of the common English 
bracken. This fern is remarkable for 
its wide distribution, and may be seen 
in suitable elevations all round the 
tropical zone, imparting everywhere a 
homelike aspect to its surroundings. 
The path then enters a forest of much 
the same character as that on the flanks 
of Papandajan, but possessing taller 
tree-ferns than we had seen elsewhere, 
some attaining a height of at least 
sixty feet. A handsome fern (Dipteris 
Horsfieldii) grows abundantly in shady 
nooks, and is remarkable from its large, 
deeply lobed fronds, dark-green above 
and pale-colored below. After a couple 
of miles through the forest we emerged 
on the shore of a small oval lake, about 
three hundred yards across, filled with 
water of a dirty milk-white color, the 
surface of which was covered with 
gas-bubbles constantly bursting up 
from below. This is certainly the 
crater of a volcano which may be 
regarded as still partially active ; for 
though the water is cold, the bubbles, 
and the steam which escapes from 
cracks on its margin, sufficiently attest 
iis origin. The walls of the crater 


slope steeply down, and are covered 
with vaccinium and other common 
jungle bushes. The lake is supplied 
by the drainage from the enclosing 
hills, and the overfiow escapes by a 
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channel cut through the gorge into tne 
valley below. The scene is quiet and 
peaceful, though at some former period 
the now thickly wooded hills must 
have presented much the same desolate 
appearance as the Papandajan crater. 
A rough path, used by wood-cutters, 
passes round the lake, and though 
difficult to clamber along at some 
places, is well worth exploring from 
the variety in the points of view to be 
obtained from it. 

On our return to the house where we 
had hired ponies, the Javan gentleman 
to whom it belonged provided tea for 
us, and a native band performed some 
airs on the curious bamboo instruments, 
and sets of modulated gongs, peculiar 
to Java and the adjacent countries. 
The music produced was soft and 
pleasant. 

We left Garoet the next morning 
by rail at 6.30 A.M., and arrived at 
Tjiandjoer at 12.20. There is a good 
refreshment-room at this station, and 
after lunch we drove in two hours to 
Sindanglaja. This place is the * hill 
station ’’ for western Java ; it is situated 
at an elevation of five thousand feet 
above the sea, and the climate is cool 
and pleasant, — indeed for Java it may 
almost be called bracing. The village 
is onaspur of the Gede volcano, and 
fine views of that mountain and of its 
sister peak, Panggerango, are obtained 
from the garden of the hotel. The 
governor-general has a house here, and 
the public are admitted into its pretty 
grounds, which contain many trees and 
plants brought from the neighboring 
mountains. Just outside the gate isa 
bath-house supplied by hot water from 
the Gede volcano. 

Several excursions can be made from 
Sindanglaja, and we stayed here nearly 
a week with much enjoyment and 
benefit. About four miles from the 
hotel, on an elevated spur of Gede 
called Tji Bodas, is the government 
** mountain garden,’ containing plants 
that do not flourish at lower eleva- 
tions. It is very well kept up by the 
Dutch gentleman, Mr. Lefebre of the 
Buitenzorg garden staff, who has been 
deputed to the charge of it. The 
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extensive grounds contain quite a 
multitude of interesting plants and 
trees, including a series of the several 
varieties of cinchona used in cultiva- 
tion, some tree-ferns, and several of 
the oaks and coniferous trees peculiar 
to the Malay archipelago. We spent 
two mornings in this garden enjoying 
the fine views and the fresh, cool air. 
There are two paths to Tji Bodas from 
the hotel ; one leaves the road near 
Government House, and the other at 
about half a mile down the Buitenzorg 
road ; either affords a delightful walk 
or ride. From the latter the cone of 
Papandajan can be seen on a fine 
morning. There is much cultivated 
land round Sindanglaja, and it is 
curious to observe the mechanical 
scarecrows which the ingenious Ma- 
layan mind has evolved. The natives 
are also fond of keeping birds in cages. 
Every house has at least two or three ; 
but instead of hanging against a wall, 
the cages are hoisted up high above 
the roofs on bamboo poles; and thus 
the little prisoners obtain fresh air and 
sunshine, and are clear of the mos- 
quitoes and other baneful insects that 
swarm below. 

Another excursion (about two hours 
from the hotel) is to the Tji Burram 
waterfalls, in a deep glen to the right 
of the path that leads to the Gede 
crater. The route passes Tji Bodas, 
enters the forest, and climbs by a steep, 
rough track up the mountain-side. A 
tall species of cypress with dark foliage 
towers supreme among the trees, and 
the path is so covered in that it is 
difficult to obtain views of the country 
below. The tree-trunks are clothed 
with soft folds of moss, and filmy ferns 
(Hymenophyllum), the latter with large 
fronds of exquisitely delicate texture. 
Among the branches overhead rattan 
palms (Calamus) hang in long loops, 
throwing out on either side their grace- 
ful shiny leaves, the stalks of which 
are prolonged into tails that look like 
gigantic whip-lashes. The falls are 
situated in a glen full of glorious vege- 
tation, kept moist with the spray from 
three falls that tumble in sheets of 
foam over a limestone precipice. The 
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view is superb in its combination of 
foliage, grey precipices with masses of 
golden moss and ferns, and falling 
waters. If the visit be made sufli- 
ciently early, and the morning be fine, 
the spray will be colored by rainbows. 
After leaving the falls, a short detour 
should be made to a curious cavern of 
the kind common in limestone forma- 
tions ; it is nearly full of water, and is 
worth the short scramble necessary to 
reach it. 

Another pleasant drive or walk may 
be made to the summit of the Mega- 
mendoeng Pass, called Poentjak, on 
the Buitenzorg road, about three miles 
from the hotel. A fine view is obtained 
from near the toll-bar, and a short walk 
through the forest leads toa small lake, 
or rather mountain tarn, called Telaga 
Warna, evidently an old crater like 
that at Telaga Bodas. The return from 
the lake should be made by another 
path, which descends through the for- 
est and comes out on the road about a 
mile below the toll-bar. 

But the most important excursion 
from Sindanglaja is the ascent of Gede. 
This has been admirably described by 
Mr. Wallace,! and as local circum- 
stances have altered but little since his 
visit, the details he gives still hold 
good. The climb was beyond my 
walking powers, but I made careful 
inquiries as to distances and times, and 
the following table of stages will be 
found useful by any one undertaking 
the expedition : — 

1. From the hotel to the small plateau 
above the Tji Burram waterfall, 
two hours. Ponies can be ridden 
up to this point. 

2. To Lebaksaat, one hour. There are 
the remains of a hut here. 

8. To Kandung Badak (Rhinoceros 
field), one hour. A habitable hut, 
but in bad repair, here. 

4. To the crater, two hours. 

The best plan would be to sleep at the 

Kandung Badak hut (bedding and food 

being taken), and to start early for the 

summit, whence the return to Sindang- 

laja can be made the same day. A 


1 See his ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” vol. i., p. 179. 





good chance would thus be secured of 
obtaining the view from the crater 
(9,924 feet), which is almost always 
enveloped in clouds soon after sunrise. 
If an ascent of Panggerango (8,670 
fect) is also made, a second night must 
be spent at the hut. This volcano is 
now extinct, but Wallace considers it 
more interesting than Gede, though he 
does not add for what reason. The 
ascent of either of these mountains is 
seldom undertaken, and as no attention 
is paid to keeping the paths open, they 
soon get blocked with jungle and fallen 
trees. But the trip presents no diffi- 
culties to a good walker, and from Wal- 
lace’s account these volcano summits 
must be among the most interesting in 
the island. 

From Sindanglaja to Buitenzorg is a 
drive of twenty-four miles through 
charming scenery and over an excel- 
lent road. It takes about four hours. 
We returned from Buitenzorg to Ba- 
tavia, and sailed at 9 A.M. on the 17th 
May in a Dutch coasting steamer for 
Semarang in central Java. The 
steamer was comfortable, but was 
rather crowded, as in addition to the 
ordinary passengers we carried twenty 
Dutch young ladies, on the way to 
their homes for the holidays. The 
girls were in high spirits, and kept us 
amused with playing games and sing- 
ing chorus songs until the ship became 
a little lively, when they disappeared 
below. The Anglo-Indian in Java is 
much struck by the manner in which 
the Dutch make themselves at home in 
their Eastern possessions, as contrasted 
with our habits in India. Few fathers 
of families in Java think it necessary 
to send their boys and girls to Holland 
for education ; and it is common, even 
in Batavia, to see troops of little pale- 
faced children creeping unwillingly to 
school. The Dutch ladies also seem 
to resign themselves quite willingly to 
perpetual exile. The difference is, no 
doubt, partly due to the superior cli- 
mate which the interior of Java pos- 
sesses, as compared with the burning 
plains of India; but it is also in some 
degree attributable to the sensible man- 
ner in which the Dutch adapt their 
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dress and daily habits to the condi- 
tions of life in the tropics. In Java 
the Europeans seem to make up their 
minds to live their lives there, while in 
India we are all birds of passage. 

Early the next morning the steamer 
anchored off the port of Tjeribon, and 
we enjoyed a view of the fine cone of 
the Tjeribon volcano, sweeping up in 
grand curves behind the low hills, and 
barred with masses of grey clouds. 
Later in the day we called at the ports 
of Tegal and Pekalongan, and during 
the night anchored off Samarang. Un- 
fortunately, the morning broke thick 
and cloudy, and we thus missed seeing 
the “glorious vicw of the five vol- 
canoes ”’ described by Miss North. 

Semarang is the centre of much com- 
mercial activity, but was chiefly impor- 
tant in our eyes as affording access to 
the temple of Boroboedar and _ the 
many other curious Hindu and Buddh- 
ist ruins in the central provinces. The 
town was hot, and we left it by the 
2 p.M. train for Amberawa, where we 
arrived the same evening. The ascent 
into the hilly country commences al- 
most immediately after leaving the 
coast ; but the journey offered no nov- 
elties except a few pepper plantations 
and some native burial-grounds, which 
contained the largest and oldest Plu- 
miera trees we had seen. This tree 
(P. acutifolia) bears white, sweet- 
scented flowers, and is often seen in 
India and Burmah planted near tem- 
ples. In Java it appears to be appro- 
priated for cemeteries ; and in this 
instance, to judge from their massive 
trunks and thick, gnarled boughs, the 
trees must be of great age. At Ambe- 
rawa, the terminus of the railway 
branch, there is a small fort occupied 
by a military garrison. It is a pretty 
little place, provided with the well-kept 
and shady roads always to be found in 
Dutch settlements in ‘the East. 

I cannot pretend to express an opin- 
ion on the general merits of the Dutch 
system of government in Java, but the 
results are certainly apparently satis- 
factory, for the vast native population 
seem contented and happy. From 
early dawn until late in the evening, 
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the numerous villages, and the roads 
connecting them, are thronged with 
natives coming and going, and buying 
and selling. The people live much in 
public ; and the poorer classes, instead 
of eating their meals at home, as is the 
manner of the unsociable Hindoo, seem 
usually to breakfast and dine at one of 
the itinerant cook-shops to be found at 
every street corner. More exclusive 
people may be seen buying the small 
packets of curry and rice wrapped in 
fresh plantain leaves, and pinned with 
bamboo splinters, which are intended 
for home consumption. To stroll down 
a village street and watch the culinary 
operations in progress at wayside eat- 
ing shops, was an unfailing source of 
amusement ; and very clean and appe- 
tizing they looked, though the smell 
was occasionally somewhat trying to 
the European nose. The Javans, like 
all rice-eating people, are fond of pun- 
gent and evil-smelling sauces ; and 
equivalents of the Burman gnapee and 
Japanese bean soy are in constant 
requisition. The natives, and espe- 
cially the children, look fat and healthy, 
and appear to enjoy life under easy 
conditions ; though they are, generally 
speaking, of grave demeanor, and are 
not endowed with the unfailing vivacity 
which distinguishes the Burmans and 
Japanese. During the six weeks that 
we spent in the island we did not see 
half-a-dozen beggars, and, except in 
cities, certainly not that number of po- 
licemen. The conditions of life for 
the poor who dwell within the tropics 
are easy as compared with those of 
northern climates. A poor man in 
Java requires but little in the way of 
clothing, and no fuel to keep himself 
warm, while a beneficent nature sup- 
plies him throughout the year with an 
abundance of cheap food. These cir- 
cumstances may fail in developing the 
highest forms of human energy, but on 
the other hand, for the persons con- 
cerned, they are more tolerable than 
cold and hunger. 

While at Amberawa we called on the 
Dutch resident to obtain the necessary 
authority for a visit to the Dieng pla- 
teau, which we had proposed to our- 
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selves, but did not succeed in carrying 
out. We found that the resident was 
absent in the district, but on hearing of 
our wish he did all that was possible to 
aid us, and had it not been for bad 
weather we should doubtless have ac- 
complished the expedition. 

The Dieng is an extensive plateau at 
an elevation of about six thousand feet 
on the flanks of Mount Prahoo. It is 
the site of some ruined temples of 
great interest and antiquity, which Mr. 
Fergusson says form a good introduc- 
tion to the more elaborate structures at 
Boroboedar. We did not succeed in 
getting there, but an account of our 
attempt, so far as it went, may be of 
use to more fortunate travellers. 

We left Amberawa in a carriage at 
8 A.M., and after a pretty drive arrived 
at Temanogoeng at noon. The road 
was hilly, and for the steep ascents the 
ponies were replaced by bullocks. It 
was on the trees that border this road 
that we saw for the first and only time 
the curious little animals known as 
flying lizards (Draco volans), which are 
only found in these regions, and whose 
strange appearance is supposed to have 
been the origin of the dragon of the 
medizval Eastern’ imagination. The 
reptile is like an ordinary lizard, but is 
provided with folds of extensible skin, 
which are spread out by the long ribs, 
and enable the animal to glide through 
the air from tree to tree in pursuit of 
the insects on which it preys. When 
lying prone on the mottled surface of a 
bough it is an excellent example of 
** protective resemblance,” as it is most 
difficult to be seen unless it moves. 

Temanogoeng is a small village under 
the shadow of the Sindoro and Soem- 
bing volcanoes. It seems quite out of 
the world, and we were surprised to 
find here a good hotel kept by a nice 
old woman of Dutch-Javan extraction, 
who gave us excellent accommodation. 
Javan hotels are always good, and they 
are often kept by the class known in 
India as half-caste or Eurasian, a some- 
what unjustly contemned race in Brit- 
ish possessions, but who appear in Java 
to be treated with as much respect as 
the whites. At two o’clock our car- 
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riage, drawn this time by six ponies, 
drove up to the hotel with much crack- 
ing of whips, and we started for Ngadi- 
redjo, a village at the foot of the hills, 
and the end of carriage roads in this 
direction. Though it was against the 
collar the whole way, the ponies main- 
tained a good pace, being urged thereto 
by the wild shouts and incessant crack- 
ing of whips maintained by our coach- 
man and the two ragged boys who acted 
as grooms, and who, in the intervals of 
running alongside the ponies, clung 
breathless to the back of the carriage. 
The drive was quite exciting, and after 
two hours we pulled up at the house of 
the native official on whose hospitality 
we depended for food and shelter. 
Unfortunately we found that he also 
was absent in the district, and no one 
seemed to know where he was or when 
he might be expected to return. His 
servants, however, after some palaver, 
arrived at the conclusion that we were 
people of respectability, and made us 
fairly comfortable for the night in the 
verandah of the official residence. The 
next morning we succeeded in procur- 
ing four rather weedy-looking ponies, 
and started for the Dieng plateau, but 
without having any clear idea where 
we were to spend the night. The road 
climbed for several miles over bare 
hills ; and as the country was particu- 
larly uninteresting and the weather be- 
came threatening, we finally abandoned 
the expedition and returned to Tema- 
nogoeng. It was lucky that we did so, 
for pouring rain came on which would 
have quite prevented our reaching 
Dieng. 

The next morning was brilliantly 
fine, and at seven o’clock we started in 
a carriage and four for Magelang, the 
Dutch military headquarters in central 
Java, where we arrived at 10 A.M. The 
road lay due south, down the valley of 
the Kali Progo, through green rice- 
fields, with magnificent ranges of rugged 
mountains on either hand. The prin- 
cipal peaks were Sundoo and Soembing 
on the west, and Merbaboe and the 
active cone of Merapi, crowned with 
white clouds, on the east. There is a 


marked difference in the aspect of the 
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higher mountains in central and in | now empty, but which no doubt once 
western Java, the former being bare of | contained relics or a statue. Four gal- 
vegetation, while the latter are clothed | leries, or procession paths, encircle the 
with forest to their summits. The | structure, and lead to the upper plat- 
difference is no doubt due to a dimin-| form, where a grand view of the fertile 
ished rainfall, which has been attrib-| plain enclosed by rugged mountains is 
uted to the proximity of Australia to) obtained. 
the eastern end of the island. It is not, however [Fergusson writes], 
Magelang is a pretty little town, pos-| either from its dimensions or the beauty of 
sessing a fine climate, and is a favorite | its architectural design that Boroboedar is 
quarter with the Dutch officers ; but |so remarkable, as for the sculptures that 
there is nothing to detain one there, | line its galleries. These extend to nearly 
and we left in the afternoon for Boro- | five thousand feet, almost an English mile, 
boedar, where we arrived after a three | and as there are sculptures on both faces of 
hours’ drive. Here we found a small | | the galleries, we have nearly ten thousand 
hotel, kept by an old German who had | eet of bas-reliefs ; or, if we Hike to add 
formerly served in the Datsh os my. | those which are in two stories, we have a 


| series of sculptures which, if arranged con- 
s Q é ; 
The house is within a hundred yards of | | secutively in a row, would extend over 


the central entrance to the great tem- | nearly three miles of ground. Most of 
ple, and commands fine views of the! them are singularly well preserved ; for 
romantic scenery that surrounds it.| when the Javans were converted to Mu- 
We stayed here three days; and for | hamadanism it was not in anger, and they 
the artist or the archeologist, or, in-| were not urged to destroy what they had 
deed, for any intelligent being, it is | before reverenced ; they merely neglected 
difficult to imagine a more delightfully them, and, except for earthquakes, these 
retired spot in which to rest from the monuments would now be nearly as perfect 
fatigues of travel. The wonderful tem- | #* When they were first erected. 

ple of Boroboedar is conjectured by 
Fergusson ! to have been erected in the 
seventh century of the Christian era, 
the golden age of Buddhism in Java 





The outer face of the basement is 
extremely rich in architectural orna- 
ments and figure sculptures, but is not 
historically important. The first en- 
“just when the Buddhist system had | closed gallery is the most interesting, 
attained its greatest development, and | and contains on its inner wall one hun- 
just before its fall. This temple thus|dred and twenty elaborate bas-reliefs 
contains within itself a complete epit-| portraying scenes in the life of Buddha, 
ome of all we learn from other sources,| among which may be recognized his 
and is a perfect illustration of all we} marriage, his domestic happiness, his 
know of Buddhist art and its revival.’? | departure from home and assumption 

The temple is built on the summit of | of the ascetic garb, his life in the for- 
a commanding hill, and has the form | est, and his preaching in the deer for- 
of a pyramid with its apex removed. | est at Benares,—scenes which have 
Each side of the base measures three | been rendered familiar to the English 
hundred and seventy feet, and on the | reader by the brilliant pages of Sir 
upper platform are placed the seventy-| Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia.’ In 
two small shrines (or dagobas), each | the three upper galleries Buddhism is 
with a seated statue of Buddha in it,| represented as a religion. Groups of 
which formed the temple proper. In Buddhas, three, five, or nine, are re- 
the centre of these rises a larger shrine, | peated over and over again, mixed 

with representations of saints and 

1 See Fergusson’s “ History of Indian and East- | sages. The carvings have been exe- 
ern Architecture ” (London, 1876), pp. 637 to 662, | - es a 
for an account of the Javan buildings, and for an cuted in a hard, trachytic rock, and if 
interesting summary of Javan history. Another, the covering of moss and Kehens is 
and in some respects fuller, account of the —! scraped off, the finest tracings of the 
She net ay Bees ee | artist’s chisel are still to be discerned. 


of Architecture.” I have borrowed freely from 2 : ‘ 
both. The custom of placing their temples 


ry 
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on commanding sites is characteristic 
of the Buddhists, and Boroboedar re- 
minded us in this respect of the ruined 
temples on the hill at Takht-i-Bahi 
overlooking the Eusofzai plain on the 
north-west frontier of India, the build- 
ers of which were probably contempo- 
raries of the workmen who carved the 
bas-reliefs in Java. We are accus- 
tomed to regard Buddhism as a widely 
spread religion even in these days ; 
but the faith is now in its decadence as 
compared with the golden age which 
witnessed the nearly contemporaneous 
erection of temples in Afghanistan, in 
India, and in Java—countries where 
the tenets of Sakya Muni have long 
ceased to hold sway. It is interesting, 
while sitting on one of the ruined dago- 
bas, with the fertile plain spread out 
below and the clouds of steam curling 
up from Merapi, to try to realize the 
scene that Boroboedar must have pre- 
sented, say, a thousand years ago. 
The clamor of populous towns then 
rose from the plain, and the slopes of 
the eminence on which the temple 
stands were thronged with crowds of 
worshippers. The sculptured  galle- 
ries, now black with age, then shone 
white in the sun, decked with banners, 
and gay with processions of richly 
robed monks engaged in the stately rit- 
ual of Buddha. But the scene, faintly 
evoked, soon fades into realities, and it 
seems impossible to realize that the 
grey pile before us, shattered by earth- 
quake and silent in its desolation, has 
once been the centre of busy religious 
life. 

Two and a half miles from Borobo- 
edar is the temple of Mendoet, conjec- 
tured to be of about one hundred years 
later date, and of extreme interest as 
illustrating the compromise between 
Hinduism and Buddhism, which has 
many examples in Java, but the want 
of which leaves a gap in the history of 
architecture in India. No one can 
doubt as to the purity of the Buddhism 
in the temple of Boroboedar ; but at 
Mendoet two of the colossal figures are 





square, and stands on a basement 
raised about ten feet. It has been 
much injured by earthquakes, and ap- 
pears likely to fall soon into a heap ot 
ruins. Inside is a cel! with a roof of 
very curious design, described by Fer- 
gusson as “an inverted pyramid of 
steps,’? under which are seated three 
colossal images, each about eleven feet 
high. The centre one is Buddha, curly 
headed, and clad in a diaphanous robe ; 
and the two other colossi are almost 
certainly intended for the Hindu dei- 
ties Vishnu and Siva. Outside the 
entrance is a bas-relief of Lakhshmi, 
eight-armed, and seated on a lotus ; 
and on another face is a four-armed 
figure, also seated on a lotus, the stem 
of which is supported by two figures, 
each with its head composed of seven 
hooded snakes. Fergusson compares 
these bas-reliefs with those at Karli in 
India, and considers them to be ‘as 
refined and elegant as anything in the 
best days of Indian sculpture.”? Itisa 
pleasant, shady walk to Mendoet, and a 
small bridge near the temple commands 
a very beautiful view of the Soembing 
cone. 

We left Boroboedar at 7 A.M. on 25th 
May, and arrived in three hours at 
Djokjokarta, a large town on the line 
of railway to Soerabaja. Every yard 
of the country through which we 
passed was cultivated, the principal 
crops being sugarcane and manihot. 
Sugar is the staple export from eastern 
Java; and the cane-fields, with their 
waving plumes of silvery grey inflores- 
cence, form a charming addition to the 
landscape. In India the cultivated 
sugarcane bears no flowers, and the 
plants are propagated by cuttings, and 
even in Java the seeds do not mature. 
Manihot (M. utilitissima) is grown on 
dry, elevated land not suited for rice, 
and its queer-shaped, tuberous roots 
are seen in every bazaar. From these 
the meal known as cassava is prepared 
in tropical America, and tapioca for 
the European market. The manihot is 
a handsome plant, with large, deeply 


distinctly Hindu, and it might be fairly | lobed leaves ; but the raw root is bitter, 
argued that the temple belongs to either | and more or less poisonous until the 
religion. 


The temple is forty-five feet ' juices have been expelled by pressure. 
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The temples at Brambanan are quite 
as interesting as those at Boroboedar, 
and are most conveniently visited by 
an excursion of half an hour by rail 
from Djokjokarta. There is no hotel 
at Brambanan, and no refreshment of 
any kind can be obtained there ; so the 
best plan is to bring a luncheon-basket 
and spend a happy day among the tem- 
ples, returning to Djokjokarta in the 
evening. Brambanan has two distinct 
groups of temples, known respectively 
as Loro Jongram, and Chandi Siwa or 
the thousand temples. Both groups 
are of Hindu character. The former is 
considered by Fergusson to be the 
older, about the ninth century, and 
consists of six large temples surrounded 
by fourteen smaller cells, now com- 
pletely in ruins. The buildings and 
their enclosure walls are crowded with 
sculptures, including some grotesque 
figures of animals. The other group, 
known as Chandi Siwa, is of later date, 
but is the more interesting. It consists 
of a great central temple raised on a 
richly ornamented square base, and is 
surrounded by a multitude of smaller 
temples, two hundred and thirty-eight 
in number. Fergusson writes : — 


The central building is richly and elabo- 
rately ornamented with carvings, but there 
is a singular absence of figure sculpture, 
which renders its dedication not easy to 
make out. When looked at closely, it is 
evident that Chandi Siwa is neither more 
nor less than Boroboedar taken to pieces 
and spread out, with such modifications as 
were necessary to adapt it to that compro- 
mise between Buddhism and Brahmanism 
that we call Jaina. 


Both the groups of temples are within 
a walk of the Brambanan railway sta- 
tion, but it is advisable to take a guide, 
as it is quite possible to miss the ruins 
in the jungle that has grown up about 
thom. 

From Djokjokarta we went by rail- 
way to Soerakarta (called Solo in the 
time-tables), a large town with a fort 
and military garrison. A native prince 
resides here, who still maintains some 
semblance of royalty, and possesses a 
palace which is shown to visitors. 
Beautiful specimens of the national 
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sarong, the large cloth worn as a petti- 
coat by the Malays, and by Dutch 
ladies, can be obtained here at from 
twenty to fifty guilders each. From 
Soerakarta we travelled straight through 
to Soerabaja, a twelve hours’ railway 
journey, and a weary time we found it 
in spite of the beautiful scenery. 
Soerabaja was extremely hot, quite as 
bad if not worse than Batavia, and 
without the advantage of having an 
airy and well-arranged hotel. The 
city is the Liverpool of Java, and dur- 
ing July and August, the season of 
sugar export, the small harbor is full 
of shipping. The streets are broad 
and shady, but the place contains no 
object of special interest. We left it 
the day after arrival, going by rail 
(three hours) to Passoeroewan, a pretty 
town with a much cooler climate, on 
the coast opposite the island of Madura. 
An excursion can be made from here 
to a waterfall known as Blancoe water, 
with a Hindu temple near it. Miss 
North describes the place as pretty and 
worth seeing, but we were unable to 
visit it. 

The next morning at 7 A.M. we 
started for Tosari and the Bromo 
voleano. A drive of two hours through 
the low country, presenting the scenery 
characteristic of the ever-fertile Javan 
plains, brought us to the village of 
Paserpan at the foot of the hills, where 
we exchanged our carriage for a sadoh.! 
After another hour’s drive uphill we 
arrived at Poespo, the present end of 
the road, where we procured riding 
and baggage ponies for the remainder 
of the journey. During the ascent 
frequent views are obtained of the 
straits of Madura and of the island. 
The deep blue of the sea, the vivid 
green of the rice-fields, the foliage of 
the trees and palms, and the grey 
clouds that hung in long bars across 
the sky, combined to form pictures of 
tropical beauty such as we had seldom 
seen even in Java. Immediately after 
leaving Poespo the forest is entered, 
and the rough pathway ascends through 
it by steep zigzags. Coffee-bushes, 


1 The cab of Java, seen everywhere ; drawn by 
one or two ponies, 
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covered with their pretty red berries 
and white flowers, commenced at about 
four thousand feet elevation, and con- 
tinued, mixed with occasional forest- 
trees, until we reached nearly the level 
of Tosari. The forest was extremely 
picturesque, and contained the usual 
temperate forms of vegetation, but 
with fewer and smaller tree-ferns than 
in western Java. Among the trees 
was a Casuarina with fine dark foliage, 
the beef-wood of Australian colonists, 
crowning the hilltops like pine woods 
in temperate latitudes. An Engel- 
hardtia, a tree allied to our walnut, was 
also common, and remarkable for its 
pendent spikes of fruit, sometimes 
more than a foot long, with pretty 
pink-colored bracts. The trunks and 
branches of these trees were often 
completely covered with a thick growth 
of orchids, ferns, and a lichen (Usnea) 
that formed long grey streamers. 
Occasional teak-trees were scattered 
about the forest, of insignificant size 
as compared with those in Burmah, but 
bearing beautiful panicles of flowers. 
After riding about three hours, we 
came out on open hills where the forest 
had been cleared to make way for fields 
of potatoes, cabbages, and Indian corn, 
and in half an hour more we arrived 
at the Tosari Hotel. This place is six 
thousand feet above the sea, and is 
much resorted to during the dry season 
by the families of the Dutch merchants 
and officials at Soerabaja. In_ this 
respect it answers to our hill-stations 
in the Himalaya ; but the visitors all 
live at the hotel, and one misses the 
well-kept roads and trim cottages of 
Mussoorie or Darjeeling. 

Tosari certainly possesses the advan- 
tage of being cool, but otherwise the 
climate is disagreeable. The mornings, 
and occasionally the evenings, were 
fine ; but about noon dense clouds of 
cold wet mist, usually accompanied by 
storms of driving rain, swept up the 
valleys, and rendered life somewhat of 
a burden. These conditions, however, 


affected the Dutch to a less degree than 
ourselves, as, like their countrymen 
throughout Java, every one disappeared 
soon after the midday “ rice-table,’’ 
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and went to bed till they woke about 


four o’clock for the afternoon tea. The 
view from the hotel garden over the 
forest-clad spurs running steeply down 
to the plains, with the blue sea and its 
islands, was superb, but could only be 


enjoyed by the early riser. We made 
several delightful rambles over the 


hills, and met among the flowers many 
old friends of the Himalaya, and even 
of distant England. The temperate 
character of the mountain flora in the 
tropics suggests questions regarding 
the geographical range of plants that 
do not concern us here; but it was 
pleasant to see wild strawberries, St. 
John’s worts, stitchworts, and many 
other familiar plants, growing by the 
wayside in eight degrees south of the 
equator. During our few days’ stay 
here I amused myself by making a list 
of the Himalayan flowers which I 
recognized, and it amounted to over 
sixty species. 

One fine morning, on climbing to the 
top of a ridge, we caught sight for the 
first time of the truncated cone of a 
huge volcano, towering above the sea 
of clouds that shrouded its flanks. 
This was the famous Smeroé, twelve 
thousand feet high, and only about 
fifteen miles distant from us in a direct 
line. The air was so clear that it 
seemed as if we could see every stone 
on the crater’s edge. We were watch- 
ing this scene, and speculating how 
long it would be before the summit 
became hidden by the clouds, when 
suddenly an immense column of steam 
and black ashes was shot up into the 
blue sky, and, spreading out like a flat 
cloud, drifted away to leeward. We 
afterwards discovered that these sud- 
den eruptions occurred periodically at 
irregular intervals, varying from ten to 
forty-five minutes, and were visible 
from a distance of over fifty miles. 
The explosions resemble those of a 
geyser, and, like them, are probably 
due to subterranean accumulations of 
steam. The ascent of Smeroé is quite 
practicable ; but as the expedition re- 
quired five days from Tosari there and 
back, and involved a good deal of rough 
climbing, we did not attempt it, but 

















contented ourselves with a visit. to 
Bromo. The crater of this volcano, 
like that of Kilauea in Hawaii, con- 
sists of an irregularly shaped outer 
crater, in this instance about twenty 
miles round, with smaller and more 
recent craters situated at one end. It 
is probable that the outer crater may 
be due to subsidence rather than to 
explosion, but either theory seems to 
fit the facts. The floor of that at 
Bromo is covered with ash in the form 
of coarse sand, instead of with lava as 
in Hawaii. 

We started for Bromo at half past 
five in the morning, and two hours’ 
ride over a good track brought us to 
the edge (7,320 feet) of the outer 
crater, where a wonderful view is ob- 
tained of the so-called “Sea of Sand” 
(Dasa), with the singular extinct cone 
of Batuk rising from its midst. The 
crater, which is now active, is distin- 
guished as Bromo (7,080 feet), but it is 
hidden from view at this point by the 
slopes of Batuk. The descent to the 
sandy floor is about five hundred feet, 
and is very steep. It affords some in- 
teresting sections of the crater wall, 
composed of nearly vertical sheets of 
lava and scorize, that must have been 
ejected from volcanic vents existing in 
this vicinity ages before the present 
system of craters was formed. From 
the bottom of the descent the route 
crosses the sandy plain, which resem- 
bles the bed of a dried-up lake, and 
passes close under Batuk, whose steep 
sides have been cut by the rain into 
deep, vertical furrows, and are now 
covered with bushes. The summit 
must originally have been much higher 
than at present, and the denudation it 
has suffered is shown by the irregular 
talus formed round the base of the 
cone. We left our ponies at a shed to 
the east of Batuk, and after half an 
hour’s climb arrived at a flight of steps 
leading up the steep, sandy side of the 
Bromo crater. This is an example of 
the inverted-cone type, and is about 
six hundred yards diameter at the rim, 
and three or four hundred feet deep. 
At the bottom are some small fuma- 
roles and cracks giving vent to steam, 
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and the sides are streaked with bands 
of yellow sulphur. Over the lower 
slopes of Bromo large, amorphous 
lumps of vesiculated scoriz are scat- 
tered that appear to have exuded from 
cracks, and masses of similar material, 
of a roughly spherical shape, occur on 
the surface of the ‘Sea of Sand.” 
The sandy plain is almost devoid of 
vegetation, except a polygonum and 
some grasses and sedges; but the 
cracks and furrows on Bromo are al- 
ready tenanted by ferns, a vine, a 
bramble, vaccinium bushes, and other 
stragglers from the surrounding forest. 

The scene from the top of Bromo is 
grandly weird, and not even the lake of 
surging lava at Kilauea impressed me 
with an equal sense of the forces pent 
up within the apparently solid globe on 
which we live. I know of no scientific 
description in the English language of 
the wonderful system of craters, over- 
lapping each other like those in the 
moon, to be seen at this spot; but a 
Dutch friend was kind enough to trans- 
late for me portions of a work? on the 
plants and volcanoes of this district, 
which appeared to be very well done. 
From the hotel to the Bromo crater 
is a walk of about four hours, and the 
whole excursion is of the greatest in- 
terest. 

We left Tosari at seven o’clock the 
next morning, and rode to Djaboeng, a 
village at the foot of the hills, where 
we arrived at 2 P.M., and got sados for 
the drive to Malang. The path, except 
for a few rough places, is good. It 
passes at first through the lower hills, 
then traverses a characteristic Javan 
forest with tree-ferns and waterfalls, 
and for the last few miles lies through 
coffee plantations. Here we saw the 
berries being picked; the girls and 
boys climbing into the bushes, and the 
old women gathering berries on the 


ground. It was a very busy and pretty 
scene. At Djaboeng we took shelter 


in the verandah of a government cof- 
fee storehouse, thronged with natives 
bringing their quotas of berries, which 
the officials weighed and paid for. The 


1 Java. Zune gedante, zun plantentooi, en in- 


wendige bonw-door. Fraus Junghunh, 2 Deel. 
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cultivation of coffee in Java is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and like certain 
other valuable products, such as tea, 
cinnamon, pepper, etc., the cultivators 
are obliged to sow at least one-fifth of 
their holdings with the prescribed crop, 
the product being paid for at fixed 
rates. The advantages of this system 
appear questionable ; but Mr. Boys, an 
experienced observer, who paid partic- 
ular attention to the subject, considers 
that, on the whole, the results are ben- 
eficial. The coffee used by the Dutch 
residents is prepared as an extract with 
cold water, which is run off into small 
decanters and served with sugar and 
hot milk. <A very little of the extract 
goes a long way; but the beverage 
thus prepared possesses an aroma and 
freshness of flavor that is superior to 
the coffee one gets even in France or 
Egypt. 

Malang is a large town with a mili- 
tary garrison, and is the terminus of 
the railway running south from Soera- 
baja. It is situated in the fertile valley 


of the Brantas River, and commands 


fine views of the volcanic ranges en- 
closing the valley on the east and west. 
An excursion should be made from 
Malang to Singosari (half an hour by 
rail) to see a Hindu temple and some 
curious statues, assigned by Fergusson 
to the tenth century. 

From Malang we went by rail (one 
and a half hour) to Soekaredjo, a road- 
side station, whence we drove (in two 
hours) to Prigen, a small sanitarium 
possessing a delightful climate, and 
beautifully placed on the _ elevated 
plateau which gives rise to the volcanic 
peaks of Ardjoeno and Penanggoengan. 

Many pleasant walks and rides may 
be taken in this neighborhood, but the 
principal attraction is the excursion to 
Lalidjiwa, a small house eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea, from whence 
the ascent of Ardjoeno, and of its sister 
crater, Welirang, may be accomplished. 
We left Prigen on ponies at 7 A.M., 
and arrived at Lalidjiwa at half past 
ten. The path is very steep, but ponies 
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can be ridden nearly the whole way. 
The scenery is most beautiful, but pre- 
sents no particular features that have 
not been already described. The house 
is on a plateau, close under the Ard- 
joeno peak, and was built about ten 
years ago by a Scotch sugar-planter 
who has since left Java. A _ small 
charge is made for its occupation, and 
there is sufficient furniture in it, but 
the visitor has to bring food and bed- 
ding. The ascent to the crater of 
Ardjoeno is a three hours’ rough scram- 
ble through forest and over blocks of 
lava, and presents no difficulties for a 
good walker. The descent takes two 
hours. The Welirang crater requires 
four hours there and back. Both these 
volcanoes are now extinct, but in the 
latter sulphur fumes still rise and de- 
posit crystals on planks which are 
placed for the purpose over the crev- 
ices. The masses of crystals thus ob- 
tained sometimes attain a length of 
nearly two feet ; and we met several 
natives carrying baskets of them down 
to the plains for sale. The Ardjoeno 
flora contains the temperate plants usu- 
ally found at similar elevations, with 
some additions not observed before, 
among which was a small geranium (G. 
ardjoense), closely related to an <Aus- 
tralian species, and remarkable as the 
only geranium found in the Malay 
archipelago. 

The visit to Prigen brought our 
Javan tour to an end, and we left the 
hotel at 5 A.M. in sados, arrived at the 
Porong railway station at half past six, 
and reached Soerabaja at nine o’clock. 
The same evening we sailed in a Dutch 
steamer for Batavia, calling en route at 
the small island of Bawejan, where we 
stayed a few hours. This is of volcanic 
origin, and its hills are covered with 
dense forest, giving place on the lower 
slopes to sugarcane and other culti- 
vated crops. On the third day we 
landed at Batavia, whence we sailed in 
the weekly steamer to Singapore, arriv- 
ing there on 12th June. 

H. COLLeEtrT. 





